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EpItoRIAL SUMMARY: [2I, 12 
Professor Wallace C. Sabine of Harvard becomes Dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School—The Resignation of Mr. R. Phene 
Speirs as Head of the Architectural School of the Royal Acad 
emy—the Need of Plan-Examiners for the Borough of Brooklyn 

\ Difference of Opinion between Borough President Coler and 


the Trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library—Roman Catholic 
Churches in the United States—The Consecration of the Cathe 


lral of St. Patrick and the New Lady Chapel—A Private Peni 
tentiarv-—How is Harmony in Color to be retained between the 
“Bullfinch Front” and the Marble Part of the Boston State Hous: 
The Boston School-House Commissioners and the Foundati 
of the Normal-school Buildings—The Builders’ Exchange 
Youngstown, O., before the Mahoning County Grand Jury. 
ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE AND Its MATERIALS 
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PLATES: 


The Home Club, East Forty-fifth 





Plan of First Floor of the Sam« 1g 
Hall of the Same—Dining-room and 

House of Major R. D. Jewett, Wa f 
the Same—Roman Catholic Chapel. State Hospital, Poughkeep- 


sie, N. Y.—Elevation and Section of the Sar 
A DDITIO PLATE (International Edition): 
House of Major R. D. Jewett, Washington, D. C 
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LOOMIS FILTERS 
EsTaBLisHEBD 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 


Main Office: 828 Land Title Bidg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 





ELECTRIC SIGNALS 


FOR 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS 


ELEVATOR SUPPLY & REPAIR CO. 


136 Liberty St. 34 W. Monroe St. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 





THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY 
Successors to Fisher & Bird 


MARBLE & GRANITE WORKS 


130th-r40th Sts.:—Locust Ave. and East River 
Established 1830. New Yore 

















OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 








**RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9”x11°. | 
In Envelope, Price, $5.00 


Tee AmerRICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers 








KOLL’S 
Patent Lock Joint 
Staved Columns 

are particularly well adapted 
for out-door use. Made in all 
sizes from 5 in. to 42 in. 
liameter and proportionate 
lengths 

Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 
N. Y. Office,1123 Broadway. 
_ Send for Western Factory, H. Sanders 
atalogue Gio Co., 77-85 Weed St., Chicago 
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THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED 


SHOULD BE SPECIFIED BY NAME WHERE 

A STANDARD AUTHORIZED MAIL CHUTE 

EQUIPMENT IS DESIRED. INSTALLED IN 

CONNECTION WITH THE U. S. FREE COL- 

yy lp ag SERVICE ONLY BY THE SOLE 
s 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














RENAISSANCE 
DOORWAYS 


RED CLOTH, GILT TOPS 
Plates (104), each ro x 14 inches. 


Price, $7.50 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
12 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
New Yor«K 











( BERGER’S “CLASSIK” | 


STEEL CEILINGS 


EXCLUSIVE IN STYLE 








£3 Write us for Catalogue and Prices. 


WE also make all kinds of sheet metal 

roofing and siding; Cornices, Finials, 
Crestings, Skylights, Metal Shingles, Metal 
Lath, Multiplex Plate for fireproof floors and 
roofs; Steel Office and Vault Equipment, ete. 





Send us your plans for estimate 





THE BERGER MFG. CO. 
AA&BNa-s CANTON, OHIO. 














ATLAS 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 30 BROAD STREET, 


The Standard American 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Brand. Always Uniform 


NEW YORK 








Alohabution§ Adst « Oo 




















(FOR CLASSIFIED LIST, SEE PAGE 18) 
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The American Architect and Building News 


No. 1608. 





REGULAR EDITION 
$6 a year 
Single copies, 15 cents 





Contains over 700 pages of text and 
nearly 500 pages of plate illustrations, 
reproduced mainly from copyrighted 
photographs and from architects’ plans 


A weekly Journal of Constructive 
Published 
every Saturday by 


and Decorative Art. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


(Incorporated) 





INTERNATIONAL EDITION 
$16 a year 
Single copies, 40 cents 





Contains the same matter as the Reg- 
ular Edition and also 100 pages of plates 
from foreign subjects and 100 pages 
made by the gelatine or photogravure 





and drawings. 








12 West 4gorH St., New York. 
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| Peseovers CoNncCRETE PILEs IN FOUNDATION oF ACADEMIC \ eteemeees 
UniTEp States Nava ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, 


ERNEST Fiaae, Architect 


What Kind of Foundation? 


F you are going to erect a building on unstable ground or 

where there is any doubt about the permanency of ordinary 

wooden piles or possible settlement of spread footing, you 
should certainly investigate 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILING 
“Permanent as the Pyramids” 


Our method assures perfection in every pile. They are 
absolutely monolithic. No driving on the concrete. Not neces- 
sary to reach water line, thus saving in excavation and masonry. 

Rayinond Concrete Piling now supports many important 
buildings in this country. 

We will gladly furnish alternate plans and estimate of cost 
upon receipt of necessary data. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 71 Nassau St. 135 Adams‘Street, Chi 0, 1. 


Telephone, 840 Cortlandt 



























Wall Sheathing 


cold in winter 


Backplaster Work 


Established 1817 


New Yor«K CHICAGO 





Hamilton, Ont. 








Neponset Waterproof Papers 


A first-class insulation against heat in summer and 


THEY ARE THICKER, STRONGER AND 


MORE WATERPROOF THAN OTHER 
SHEATHING PAPERS. 
THEREFORE THEY GIVE BETTER 


RESULTS AND FOR A LONGER TIME. 


Neponset Red Waterproof Paper 


Architects for many years have specified it for 
this purpose because it does not draw away from 
the studding as ordinary backplaster will. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers 


EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


WASHINGTON 
Canadian Factory and Office, 
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F ER TILING. 
IN USE ON STATEN ISLAND FERRY BOATS, NEW YORK CITY. 

The Thickest Suitable wher- 
Rubber Tiling ever a Noise- 
on the market, less, Attractive, 
being full three- Durable and 
eighths of an Sanitary Floor 

inch in thick- is required. 

ness—much to 

the advantage The proposition we 

of its wearing can make will show 

qualities. that the price of In- 

terlocking Rubber Til- 

SEND FOR ing is no longer pro- 

SAMPLE TILES. hibitive. 
Manufactured under Letters Patent No. 708,472 and sold exclusively by us and our representatives. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 1665 Broadway JEANNETTE, PA. PHILADELPHIA: 615 N. Broad Street 
ST. LOUIS: 826 S. 18th Street CHICAGO: 166 Lake Street LONDON: 4 Snow Hill ul 
= 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 
Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in 
architectural engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 
tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; affording 
option in architectural engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts anp ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by which A. B. and B. S. im Arch. 
may be taken in six years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced 
standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen- 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
ing may be secured, 


For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted as 
special students. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. Admission by examination or by 
certificate or diploma from other schools and 
colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 
students. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the 
degree of ¢ B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
gone (preparation for medical schools), Science 
or Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
For the catalogue and information, address 
. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 
modeled on the general plan pursued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, Archae- 
ology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 
Committee or Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City. 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Four-year professional courses in Architec- 
ture and in Architectural Engineering. Special 
courses for draftsmen and constructors. Ex- 
cellent library and equipment. University fees 
nominal. 


Department of Architecture. 
W. L. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Urpana, ILL. 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann ARBOR, MICH. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Four-year course in Architecture and in Archi- 
tectural Engineering. Draftsmen and others 
adequately porgene are admitted as special 
students. For Bulletin describing work, dress 
Dean of Department of Engineering. 








THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
PRICE, $60.00. 


“The most important work on architecture 
yet produced in America.'’—Nation. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
12 West FortTietH Sr., New Yor 








Wicrarp L. Canpee, | 


H. Durant Curever, | M@nagers. 





Are pronounced by leading Architects 
to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of 
PUBLIC & PRIVATE BUILDINGS 


Gro. T. Manson, Gent Supt. W.H.Hopeins, Sec’y. 





TRADE MARK 
REG. US. PATENT OFFICE. 


O K QO N IT EK INSULATED ELECTRIC LIGHT WIRES 


Candee Weatherproof Wires 





Okonite Waterproof Tape 





Manson Protecting Tape 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE OKONITE CO., Ltd. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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CARPETS 


OUR LARGE STOCK WILL GREATLY INTEREST THE ARCHITECT 


EAST NINETEENTH 


IN PLAIN 





we make a specialty of carpets in plain colors, and have the largest assortment of 
shades and qualities to be found anywhere in this country. 


We recommend the following weaves: 


English Angora and Saxonia, | yd., | 1-2 
yds , 2 1-4 yds., 3 yds.,4 yds. wide. 

English Velvet, |2 ft. wide. 

French Wilton, | metre wide. 


English Felt, 48 in. wide. 


The variety of shades in our stock is so great that we are enabled to meet the most 
Samples and prices upon request. 


7h GAN E 


Ba 


STREET 








Domestic Wilton and Domestic Axminster, 27 
and 36 in. wide. 

High Pile Axminster, 27 in. wide. 

English Durries, 36 in. wide. 


COLORS 


NEW YORK 





BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
towns as well as from the larger cities.) 


\Lepo, ILL. 
cording to reports, for the erection of a 
$40,000 building for the William & Vashti 
Address Judge Jas. H. Connell 

\LEXANDRIA, La.—The Third Methodist 
Church is considering the erection of a $25, 
coo brick edifice. H. H. White is chair 
man of Board of Trustees. 

ALTON, ILu.—The Commercial Company, 
composed of business men, will erect a four- 


Bids will soon be asked, ac 


College 


story fireproof office building, to cost about 
$80,000. 

ATHENS, O.—New bids will be received 
for the erection of a new three-story dor 
mitory, 140x75 feet, for the Ohio Univer 
sity, the former ones being rejected. Frank 
L. Packard, Hayden Building, Columbus, 
O., architect. Cost, $32,000. L. M. Jewitt, 
secretary, Athens, O., may be addressed, 

ATLANTA, Ga.—The Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic Railroad, Alex. Bonnyman, chief 
engineer, contemplates the erection of a 
$250,000 five-story office building at Wal 
ton and Fairlie Streets. 

3ALTIMORE, Mp.—The Baltimore Country 
Club, it is reported, has issued $100,000 
bonds for the purpose of erecting a club- 
house. 

Baldwin & Pennington, architects, Pro- 
fessional Building, are preparing plans for 
a brick and steel warehouse for the Board 
of Public Works. Estimated cost, $225,000 
A $500,000 cathedral will be erected at 


Franklin Street by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

Charles E. Cassell & Son, architects, 411 
North Charles Street, have prepared plans 
for a Christian Temple, to be erected on 
Fulton Avenue, near Lexington Street. 





FREE 


For examination. Sent on request 
at our expense if you mention this 
advertisement 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 


DRAWING 


Four volumes. 2000 pages—size 
of page, 7 x 10 inches. Bound in 
half red morocco leather. A com- 
plete home study course in draw- 

ing. New and Enlarged Edition. 

$12—For the Next 30 Days. 
Regular Price—$24 
You have five days to look the 
books over. If satisfied, send us 
$2.00 and $2.00 a month for five 
months. If you don’t wish to keep 
the books, notify us and we will 
send for them. Cash price, $10.80. 

Partial Table of Contents 

Mechanical, Isometric, Perspec- 
tive, Free Hand, Architectural 
Drawing; Rendering in Pen and 
Ink and Wash; Water Color Hints; Shades and 
Shadows; Architectural Lettering; Roman Orders 
of Architecture; Working Shop Drawing: Machine 
Design, Cornice and Skylight Design, Metal Roof- 
ing, Tinsmithing, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting. 


A 200-page handbook, giving full information 
in regard to our courses in Electrical, Mechanical, 
Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Heat- 
ing, Ventilation, Plumbing, etc., sent FREE on 
request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
3104 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Mention American Architect,Oct. 20s—__s_< 





Bancor, Me.—The Trustees of the East 
ern Maine General Hospital are contem- 
plating the erection of a combination nurses’ 
home and children’s ward, to cost about 
$25,000. 

3ELLEFONTAINE, O.—A two or three- 
story pressed brick High-school Building 
will be erected by the Board of Education. 
Bonds will be issued. Cost, $60,000. L. B. 
Stough, clerk. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—It is reported that 
H. Sumner Gardner, Ackerman Block, has 
prepared plans for a school, to cost about 
$50,000 

BIRMINGHAM, TENN.—Announcement has 
been made that the new Jefferson Hotel is 
to be erected at a cost of nearly $1,000,000. 
The hotel will occupy 120x140 feet on the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth 
Street, and will be ten stories high, and steel 
frame construction, 

BLooMFIELD, N. J.—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the German Theological Seminary, 
it is stated, has authorized the Building 
Committee to have plans prepared for the 
proposed Knox Hall, which is to be erected 
at a cost of $50,000 as a memorial to the late 
Rev. Dr. Chas. E. Knox. 

BLoominctTon, InNp.—Bids are asked by 
the County Commissioners, until November 
8, for the erection of a courthouse. Wing 
& Mahurin, Fort Wayne, Ind., are the ar- 
chitects. 

Boston, Mass.—It is reported that a 
twelve-story building is to be erected at 
3eacon Street and Bay State Road, by a 
New York syndicate. 

Press reports state that a new mercantile 
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English Metal 


Court, Dorset, Yorkshire, Norfolk. 


Kent, Herefordshire and Somersetshire. 


berland. 


ship of Twopeny. 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 
By WILLIAM TWOPENY (1797-1873) 


With a preface by LAURENCE BINYON 
4to. $6.00 net. Postage 28 


LEAD WORK: Eight Plates showing examples of Rain- 
water Pipe Heads, Gutters, Gargoyles and Open Work, such 
as Grilles, etc., from Winchester, Lincolnshire, Hampton 


CAST IRON WORK: Five Plates showing Firedogs of 


WROUGHT IRON WORK: Eighty Plates showing Railing 
Standards, Window Grilles, Vanes, Reading Desk, Hourglass 
Brackets, Hinges, Hinge-Straps, Door-Straps, Latches, Locks, 
Padlocks, Hasps, Chests, Keys, Door Handles, Handle-Roses, 
Knockers, Key-Escutcheons, Handle Plates, Fixed, Loose and 
Swinging Bar Handles, etc., from Yorkshire, Bedfordshire, 
Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Kent, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
Somerset, Essex, Suffolk, Wiltshire, Warwick and Northum- 


These valuable drawings are reproduced from the little- 
known collection of Twopeny’s work in the British Museum. 
They were made from buildings in various parts of England 
during the first half of the last century. They are done from 
the point of view of the enthusiastic antiquary with knowl- 
edge and discrimination. Their great value as a record is . 
increased by the fact that many of the subjects have since tiles. 
disappeared. In quality Twopeny’s work is neither bald, as 
in the usual architects’ drawing, nor merely picturesque as in 
Nash and Prout. Ruskin’s best hardly excelled the workman- 
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-— Interlocking — 
Rubber Tiling 


Will Outlast the Building. 


hospitals and churches, lends tone to the 


cles— is quiet and resilient. 


The Goodyear-Akron 
Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


forms an integral body of tough elasticity 
that will not crack when building settles. 
Cannot absorb dust, dirtorgerms. Is 
easiest cleaned. Water proof. Will notrot. 
Our catalog shows that it can be laid 


any other, Explains advantages in prac- 
tical use. Write for it and free sample 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 





new rubber on the floors of li- 
billiard rooms, smoking rooms, 
better class residences, offices, 


relieves tired nerves and mus- 


Tire & Rubber Co.’s 


designs and color effects than 





Dept. B, Akron, O. 














THE BODLEY HEAD 





Joun Lane Company, NEw YorRK 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 


S = 
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building will be erected in Boylston Street, 
near Exeter, for the Mayflower Trust. Ar- 
chitects, Parker & Thomas; estimated cost, 
$150,000. 

Bow.inc Green, Ky.—James Knox Tay- 
lor, supervising architect, Washington, D. 
C., is preparing plans for the three-story 
stone and steel postoffice to be erected here. 
Cost, $100,000. 





Brooktyn, N. Y.—A new $3,000,000 mu- 
nicipal building will be erected at Murphy 
Park, adjoining the Kings County Court- 
house. Lord & Hewlitt, architects, 16 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Balleisen & Wexler, 11 Graham Avenue, 
Brooklyn, are to build a six-story concrete 
factory building, 52x96 feet, to cost $60,000. 
R. T. Rasmussen, 30 Graham Avenue, is 
architect. 

Burincton, Vt.—An office building to 
cost $100,000 is to be erected here. It is to 
be a five-story steel building 60x117 feet, to 
be erected on Third and Valley Streets. 

CampripceE, Mass.—The Pi Eta Society 
of Harvard proposes to build a new house 
of brick, with sandstone trimmings. Messrs. 
Putnam & Cox are the architects; 58x40 
feet; cost, $35,000, 

Canton, O.—A new plant, including a 
main foundry building, 60x160 feet, a main 
machine shop, 60x140 feet, and a brick 
powerhouse, 50x38 feet, will be erected here 
by the American Roll & Foundry Company, 
Canton, O. 

Center, Wis.—It is stated that bids will 
be received until October 24 by L. L. Hilton 
& Co., architects, Janesville, for erecting a 





two-story, 36x46-foot concrete block 
church for the Christian Congregation. 

CuareL Hitt, N. C.—Frank P. Milburn 
Company, Home Life Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is preparing plans for $50,000 
Carnegie Library Building to be erected by 
University of North Carolina. 

CHEYENNE AGENCY, S. D.—Bids are asked 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., until 2 p.m., October 31, 
for furnishing and delivering all the mate- 
rials and labor required to construct and 
complete a day school plant at Green Grass 
Camp, Cheyenne River Reservation, S. D. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The First National Bank 
of Englewood, at present at 467 West Six- 
ty-third Street, will soon have work started 
on the erection of a new structure which is 
to be built at 443 West Sixty-third Street 
from designs by Architect J. Barnes, 153 La 
Salle Street. Plans show a three-story 
building, covering an area of 52x150 feet. It 
will be of fireproof construction, handsome- 
ly finished and decorated, and provided with 
the latest improvements and appliances in 
all lines. The cost will be about $100,000. 

A new apartment-house is about to be 
built at Beacon and Wilson Avenues for 
C. F. Congleton, from plans and specifica- 
tions by S. N. Crowen. Designs show a 
three-story building, costing about $50,000. 
It will have front of pressed brick, with 
stone trimmings, and composition roof. 

Architects Dean & Dean, 218 La Salle 
Street, have completed designs and work 
is about to be started on a new warehouse 
for A. Booth Company, 145 Dearborn 
Street. It will be erected at 183 Desplaines 


Street and designs show a two-story build- 
ing, covering an area of 75x106 feet. The 
building will be constructed of brick and 
stone, semi-fireproof, and will have compo- 
sition roof, electric light, etc. 

Postle & Mahler, 204 Dearborn Street, 
have prepared plans for a warehouse and 
office building to be built at Desplaines and 
Monroe Streets, for the Adams Express 
Company. 

The Supreme Lodge of the Colored 
Knights of Pythias has selected Chicago as 
the location for the proposed temple and 
sanitarium, which is to cost $100,000. 

Architect A. G. Lund, 602 West Sixty- 
third Street, is completing plans for an 
apartment building to be built at the north- 
west corner of Indiana Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Place for David Coey, 4132 Prairie 
Avenue, who will take figures. It will be 
three-story, 74x147 feet, have pressed brick 
and stone fronts, composition roof, interior 
finish of oak, birch, mahogany, and white 
enamel, oak floors, and cost $50,000. 

Architect Thomas McCall, Railway Ex- 
change Building, 7 Jackson Boulevard, is 
preparing plans for an apartment building 
to be erected at the northwest corner of 
Fifty-first Street and Washington Avenue, 
for Joseph Cormack, 145 La Salle Street 
It will be three-story, 75x150 feet, have 
pressed brick and stone fronts, composition 
roof, oak, birch and mahogany finish, steam 
heat, marble, tile, mosaic work, metal lath, 
three metal skylights, structural steel work, 
concrete foundation, all the latest improve- 
ments, and cost $100,000. 

D. H. Burnham & Co., architects, Rail- 
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FRISCO BUILDING 


way Exchange Building, Jackson Boulevard 
and Michigan Avenue, have completed 
plans for a field house to be built in one of 
the new small parks at Forty-sixth Place 
and Princeton Avenue, known as No. 4 
Square, for the South Park Commissioners, 
office in Washington Park, Cottage Grove 
Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. J. F. 
Foster is the Board’s superintendent, and 
has charge of the work. It will cost $70,- 
000 to $80,000. Bids are now being re- 
ceived, 

It is reported that Holabird & Roche, 
architects, Monadnock Block, have pre- 
pared plans for a store and office building to 
be built on the vacant lot on the east side 
of Dearborn Street, just north of the Real 
Estate Board Building, Dearborn and Ran- 
dolph Streets, for Lyman, Lyman & Lovell, 
represented by Aldis & Co. It will be ten 
stories, 110x40 feet, of fireproof steel con- 
struction, have pressed brick and terra-cotta 
fronts, composition roof, hardwood finish, 
steam heat, electric light, marble and tile 
work, and is estimated to cost $200,000. 

The Juvenile Court Commission, it is 
stated, has approved plans prepared by 
County Architect Harris W. Huehl, for the 
Juvenile Court Building, which is to be 
erected on the block bounded by Halsted, 
Desplaines, Ewing and Forquer Streets. 
Probable cost, $125,000, 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway (E. 
C. Carter, chief engineer, Chicago) is re- 
ported to be contemplating the erection of a 
new terminal passenger station here, to cost 
$20,000,000. 

CincINNATI, O.—Reports state that plans 
for the $500,000 High-school Building, 28x 


Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Company 
Bd i a. 


230 feet, for the Board of Education at Cin- 
cinnati, are being prepared by Architect J. 
W. Stevens, 905 New York Life Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Datias, TEx.—It is reported that the 
members of the Tabernacle Methodist 
Church are arranging to build an edifice to 
cost $30,000. Address pastor. 

DAVENPoRT, IA.—It is reported that the 
Glucose Company will erect an addition to 
the local plant to cost $400,000. 

Decatur, ILL.—It is reported that a $60,- 
000 dormitory is to be erected at the Miliken 
University. 

Press reports state that the Pythian Home 
Committee, representing the Grand Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias, E. R. Wright, 
secretary, Taylorville, Ill., invites architects 
to submit sketches, with elevations, for a 
Pythian home for widows and orphans, to 
be built on forty acres of land at Decatur, 
Ill. It is to cost $100,000 to $150,000. The 
compensation for the successful architect 
will be such as the committee may consider 
reasonable. The committee will meet in 
Chicago on November 7, consider the 
sketches, and if any of them is approved, 
the same will be recommended to the Grand 
Lodge, which meets in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 8. It is desired that the sketches shall 
follow as nearly as possible the plans of 
the Pythian Home at Springfield, O. 

DecoraH, Ia.—The Committee of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Synod, it is stated, 
has awarded the contract to erect the foun- 
dation for the new dormitory to O. H. Ol- 
son, of Stillwater, Minn. The estimated 
cost of the building is $50,000. 

Denver, Cor.—An eight-story fireproof 


LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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apartment-house to cost $250,000 will be 


erected by O. L. Johnson, who has pur- 
chased a site at Grand Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street. 

O. L. Johnson, it is stated, has secured a 
site at Grand Avenue and Fourteenth Street 
and will erect an _ eight-story fireproof 
apartment hotel, to cost about $250,000. 

East Liverpoot, O.—Reports state that 
the Citizens’ National Bank has_ had 
sketches submitted for an eight-story brick 
and stone bank and hotel, to be 65x95 feet, 
and to cost from $125,000 to $150,000. 

East Orance, N. J.—Plans have been 
prepared for six four-story apartment 
houses, to be erected at Webster Place and 
Harrison Street, by Philip J. Bowers & Co., 
at a cost of about $45,000 each. 

Etroy, Wis.—Bids will be received by the 
Library Board of the city until October 24, 
at the office of the secretary, for furnishing 
material and doing work in the erection of 
a public library building in the city. Wm. 
Flood, secretary. 

Enip, Okia.—It is stated that bids will 
be received until November 1 by A. A. 
Crowell, architect, for a five-story, 25xI50- 
foot brick and Bedford stone bank and office 
building. Probable cost, $50,000. 

Farco, N. D.—Plans have been prepared 
by Architects Hancock Brothers for the 
erection of a new building for the Lutheran 
Hospital Association. Cost, $50,000, 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The members of the 
Baptist Church, it is reported, are contem- 
plating the erection of a $50,000 edifice. 

Fort H. G. Wricut, N. Y.—Bids will be 
received by ‘tee Quartermaster, Fort H. G. 
Wright, N. Y., via New London, Conn., un 
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til November 1, for furnishing material and 
constructing two buildings, a gymnasium 
and a set of officers’ quarters at this post. 

Fort Totten, N. D.—Bids are asked by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., until 2 p.m., November 7, for 
labor and material for constructing frame 
office building and a frame barn at Tuttle 
Mountain Reservation. Charles L. Davis, 
Superintendent, Fort Totten. 

GapspEN, ALA.—The Printup Hotel, it is 
stated, is to be remodeled at once. A steam 
heating plant will be installed; also an ele- 
vator and telephone system. Estimated cost 
of improvements, $75,000. 

GraFron, W. Va.—Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company will erect a $115,000 
depot and restroom for employees, for which 
plans will be made by the company’s archi 
tect. D. D. Carothers, Baltimore, Md., is 
chief engineer. 

Granp Forks, N. D.—Reports state that 
the Sisters of St. Joseph will erect the St. 
Michael’s Hospital, to be four-story, 50x126 
feet. Cost, $75,000. 

GRANGERVILLE, Ipa.—Plans are being pre 
pared for a first-class modern hotel, on the 
site of the Jersey House. The building 
will be two stories high, of brick and stone, 
100x100 feet, and will cost about $50,000. 

Hartrorp, Conn.—The committee on the 
new building for the Connecticut State Li- 
brary and Supreme Court, it is stated, has 
selected in competition the plan of Edw. T. 
Hapgood, of Hartford, and Donn Barber, of 
New York, N. Y., associate architects. 

HaAveRHILL, Mass.—Contracts are soon to 
be awarded for the erection of the $165,000 
High-school 

HeNpeRSOoN, Ky.—It is stated that the 
citizens will vote on issue of $125,000 for 
schoolhouse bonds in November. 

HinpMAN, Ky.—The members of the 
Methodist Church South are reported to be 
contemplating the erection of a $30,000 edi- 
fice. Rev. S. L. McClure, pastor. 

Ironton, O.—Geo. H. Davies, City Clerk, 

rites that this city will erect a memorial 
home. Architect, T. S. Murray, of Ironton. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fra.—It is reported that 
J. J. Upchurch is having plans prepared by 
H. J. Klutho for $25,000 residence. 

Jouier. Itt.—It is reported that the Chi- 
ry ag & Joliet Electric Railway Company 
(A. S. Kibber, chief engineer, Philadelphia, 


Pa.) proposes to expend $15,000 in building 
a theater at Delwood Park; also $200,000 in 
improving the pleasure resort. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Termi- 
nal Company, John M. Egan, president, has 
adopted plans by Jarvis Hunt for union 
station previously mentioned; main building 
to be of steel and concrete, faced with terra- 
cotta. It is proposed to arrange the build- 
ing to have a subway level for mail, bag- 
gage and express, track level where trains 
will enter and leave station and where pas- 
sengers will get on and off trains, and sta- 
tion floor level, which will contain ticket 
offices, waiting-rooms, etc. 

It is reported that the contract will be let 
about December 1 for the building to be 
erected by the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation, for which Charles A. Smith, 722 
Dwight Building, has prepared plans. It is 
to be six stories high, 96x132 feet, and of 
fireproof construction. Estimated cost, 
$225,000. 

W. C. Root, it is stated, has submitted 
plans to the Board of Public Works for a 
two-story, 120x80-foot fire-department 
building, to be erected at Fourteenth and 
Liberty Streets, at an estimated cost of $40,- 
000, 

The Fuller Construction Company, of 
New York, N. Y., it is stated, has secured 
the contract to erect the Chamber of Com 
merce Building, a fifteen-story structure 

The Grand Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church is considering the erection of a 
combined church and office building to cost 
$400,000. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Van Ryn & De Gelleke, 
of Milwaukee, it is stated, have been in- 
structed to submit plans in November to 
the State Board of Normal Regents at Mad- 
ison for a fireproof Normal-school, to be 
erected at La Crosse at a cost of $200,000 

The Board of Trade has started a move- 
ment to secure an auditorium. A building 
to cost $200,000 is proposed. 

Architects Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Mil- 
waukee, have been directed to prepare 
sketches for the proposed State Normal- 
school here, to cost approximately $200,000. 
The State Board of Normal School Regents 
will pass on the plans at their November 
meeting. 

The German Singing Society and the 
Board of Trade, it is stated, are contem- 
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plating the erection of an auditorium to cost 
about $200,000. 

LAKE ProvipENce, La.—The $30,000 bond 
issue mentioned August 16 to = voted on 
by East Carroll parish for the erection of 
school building has been carried, and ar 
rangements will be made at once for the 
erection of building. Address the School 
Board. 

LANSING, Micu.—The Michigan Screw 
Company has been incorporated with $100, 
000 capital and will build a plant in Lansing 
to manufacture machine parts for automo 
biles and gas engines. M. R. Potter, Lans- 
ing, secretary. 

Lincotn, Nesn.—The Knights of Pythias, 
it is stated, will erect a temple on P Street, 
near Twelfth, this spring. 

It is reported that the post-office building 
is to be remodeled and used as a City-hall, 
at an estimated cost of $60,000. 

LittLe Rock, Ark.—Bids will be received 
on October 29 for the erection of a City- 
hall, to cost about $175,000. Architect, Chas 

Thompson, of Little Rock 

Board of Public Affairs will arrange at 
once for the erection of proposed city hos- 
pital, for which $25,000 has been appropri- 
ated by the City Council. 

A convent and school building, it is re- 
ported, will be erected at Pulaski Heights 
by the Sisters of Mercy, in charge of St 
Mary’s Academy and convent. Cost, $75,- 
000. 

The City Council has passed an ordinance 
for the erection of a City-hall to cost not 
less than $175,000. The building will be 
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quakes and fire of Apriven modern steel frame buildings at San Francisco that withstood the earth- 
quakes and.fire of April 18th, 1906, with reports on the rust-resisting qualities of Dixon's Silica- 
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erected at Markham Street and Broadway, 
on a site recently purchased by the city. 

Macon, Ga.—The contract to erect the 
$40,000 dormitory of the Mercer Univer- 
sity, it is stated, has been secured by Jones 
Bros., of Macon. 

MarsHALi, Mo.—The city will vote on a 
$50,000 bond issue to erect High-school 
building. Address the Mayor. 

MARYVILLE, TENN.—It is reported that a 
courthouse, to cost between $25,000 and 
$50,000, will be erected here. Clay Cun- 
ningham, County Clerk. 

Mayvitte, N. Y.—Leon L. Fancher, of 
Jamestown, secretary, Building Committee, 
Board of Supervisors of Chautauqua Coun- 
ty, writes that a resolution has been passed 
by the Supervisors, providing for the se- 
curing of plans from architects for a new 
courthouse; also remodeling the present 
courthouse and adding to the same. 

Mempuis, TENN.—Reports state that con- 
tract has been let for an annex to be built 
to the Peabody Hotel, R. Brinkley Snow- 
den, owner, for which Chighizola, Hanker 
& Cairns have prepared plans; 46x150 feet; 
fireproof construction; high-pressure heat- 
ing plant and ventilating system; high-speed 
electric and refrigerating plant; cost, $450,- 
000. 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—E., Brielmaier & Sons, 
111 Mason Street, it is stated, are prepar- 
ing plans for a brick and stone edifice, to be 
erected at Burleigh and Second Streets, for 
St. Elizabeth Congregation. The cost to be 
about $30,000. 

Improvements to cost $100,000 will be 
made by the State Board of Agriculture to 
the State Fair Grounds, including erection 
of hospital, machinery hall, etc. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—It is now defi- 
nitely settled that the Curtis Hotel 
Company will erect an $800,000  ten- 
story fireproof hotel on the George A. 
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Pillsbury estate, at Tenth Street and Third 
Avenue, South. The hotel will be of fire- 
proof construction throughout. It will be 
of steel and concrete, and will have its own 
dynamos, steam heating plant, cold air for 
kitchen refrigerators, mail chutes, four pas 
senger elevators, a sun café on the roof, 
ladies’ tearooms, English grills and dinner- 
rooms for special parties. Theodore L 
Curtis is looking after the details of man 
agement and construction, and F. J. Mackey 
is financing the project. 

Minot, N. D.—It is stated that plans are 
about completed for an edifice to be erected 
for St. Leo’s R. C. Church at a cost of 
about $30,000. Rev. Jos. Raith, pastor. 

MosiL_e, ALA.—It is proposed to erect a 
$50,000 addition to St. Andrew’s Hotel. 

MontrEAL, Que.—Most of the land has 
been secured, on Dominion Square, Mon 
treal, for the erection of a million-dollar 
hotel, with furnishings to cost one-half mil- 
lion dollars. Work is expected to start on 
the first of May next. 

Muscatine, Ia.—James Knox Taylor, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 
is preparing plans for a government build- 
ing to cost $75,000, 

New Orteans, La.—The Y. M. C. A. is 
considering the erection of a gymnasium 
building to cost between $40,000 and $50,- 
000; to contain, besides gymnasium, a swim- 
ming pool. Lester M. Ward, physical di- 
rector, can be addressed. 

New York, N. Y.—Plans have been filed 
for a three-story school, to be erected for 
the Academy of the Sacred Heart at Con- 
vent Avenue and One Hundred and Thirty- 
third Street, the cost to be about $49,000. 
F. R. Robinson is the architect. 

A twelve-story fireproof apartment house, 
79x100 feet, will be erected by the Seventy- 
sixth Street Company at West End Avenue 
and Seventy-sixth Street. Cost, $425,000. 
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and the thriving of plant life. 
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Plans have been filed for a thirteen-story 
apartment-house, to be erected at Park 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, for the 
Densmore-Compton Building Company (D 
J. Densmore, president). Cost, $525,000. 
C. W. Buckham is the architect. 

Plans have been filed at the Building De 
partment by Architect F. A. de Neuron 
Yonkers, N. Y., for a new chapel and parish 
house to be built at 527-535 West One Hun 
dred and Twenty-first Street, for the Corpus 
Christi Roman Catholic Church, 537 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-first Street. De- 
signs show a three-story building, measuring 
65x90 feet. It will be built of brick and 
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stone, and will be handsomely finished and 
decorated, and cost about $50,000 

Architects McKim, Mead & White, 160 
Fifth Avenue, are making plans for a new 
office building to be erected at the northeast 
corner of Broadway and Exchange Place 
for the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
Chas. T. Barney, president. The plot will 
measure 60x131 feet. The new building 
will probably be twelve stories high, of 
brick, stone and iron, fireproof, and will 
have all modern improvements and appli- 
ances. Mention will be made when plans 
are ready for estimates. 

The First German Presbyterian Church 
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will erect a new edifice to cost about $100,- 
000. It is to be located on Leonard Street, 
near Stagg Street. 

Charles D. Ditson will erect a ten-story 
loft and store building at 8-10-12 East 
Thirty-fourth Street. Cost, $230,000. Town 
send, Steinle & Haskell, 29 East Nineteenth 
Street, architects. 

3annister & Schell, architects, 69 Wall 
Street, have plans ready for bids for a bank 
building on the south side of One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street, 300 feet east of 
Park Avenue, for the Harlem Savings Bank, 
2279 Third Avenue. Three stories high 
Soxtor feet, of brick, stone and mar 
ble, structural steel, fireproof construction 
Estimated cost, $150,000 

Bids are asked until 11 a.m., October 22, 
wv C. B. J. Snyder, Superintendent of School 


Buildings, for constructing Public School 
No. 13, on Anderson Street, between Penn- 
sylvania and Clifton Avenues, Rosedale, 
Borough of Richmond. 
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wear and tear on the house. 

Every painter knows 
that. Most architects 
know it. Every architect 
may know it by investi- 
gating. 

But the white lead must 
be pure and made right. 
The linseed oil must be 
pure. We guarantee that 
our White Lead is pure and 
made by the Old Dutch 
Process. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Burrato, CLEVELAND, 
Cincinnati, Cuicaco, St. Louis 
PuHILAvE.Lpuia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
PittspurGH (National Lead and Oil Co.) 
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VER since, six or eight years ago, he read a paper 

on acoustics at a convention of the American Insti- 

tute of Architects at Washington, architects not only in 
this country but all over the world have felt that they 
had good reason for feeling an interest in the career ot 
Professor Wallace © 
had he not given convincing proof of an ability to solve a 


Sabine of Harvard University, for 


class of problems in the mechanics of building that to the 
ordinary practitioner has always seemed more unsolv- 
able than any others. For this reason architects will be 
pleased to learn that Professor Sabine has just been se- 
lected to succeed Professor Shaler as Dean of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, in which position he will be able 
to give direction to the development of the new Graduate 
School of Applied Science, made possible by the McKay 
bequest, quite as intelligently as would Professor Shaler 
himself. As Professor Sabine is not yet forty, and as he 
is only an adopted son of Harvard, having secured his 
bachelor’s degree at the University of Ohio, his appoint- 
ment to so important a post is a most flattering testimonial 
to his own character and capacity and the discernment of 
those with whom the appointment rested. It will be re- 
grettable, perhaps, if the demands of his administrative 
duties should set a period to his own researches in the 
field of science, which have already won for him an envi- 


able name. 


I T is only within the span of the present generation that 

change has been made in the time-honored methods 
under which English architects acquired their profes- 
sional education. The “articled pupil” is not entirely a 
thing of the past, but the classes of the Architectural As- 
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sociation, and particularly those of the Architectural 
School of the Royal Academy, not to mention even more 
youthful agencies, have done much to put the education 
of architectural students in England on a less haphazard 
basis than formerly. In this good work the efforts of one 
man have been of the first importance, and it is with 
regret that the profession has learned that advancing 
years have caused Mr. R. Phené Spiers to withdraw from 
the headship of the Academy School. How thoroughly 
his work has been appreciated was shown a couple of 
years ago by the testimonial banquet given in his honor 
by former pupils and by his contemporaries at home and 
abroad, and it must not be forgotten that included 
amongst the latter were many of the younger American 
architects, who had enjoyed the hospitality and friendship 
of a most interesting man. 


HE old mental-arithmetic problem, “If two men 

can build so many rods of wall in ten days and it 
is necessary to build five times as much wall in four days, 
how many men must be employed?” is brought to mind 
by the very sensible letter addressed by Mr. D. F. Moore, 
Building Superintendent for the Borough of Brooklyn, 
to Borough President Coler, in which he renews his re- 
quests for increased appropriations in order that he may 
employ more inspectors and enlarge his clerical force. 
The figures he gives are rather startling, as they show 
that at the present time there are in various stages of 
erection 11,600 new buildings and 4,900 old buildings 
undergoing alteration, and that, hence, if the law is to be 
carried out to the letter, each inspector must visit daily 
306 buildings scattered over a considerable area! Brook- 
lyn architects who are so irritated by having their build- 
ings “held up” through inability to secure the needful 
permit will heartily indorse Mr. Moore when he says, 
“Our request for one additional plan-examiner is alto- 
gether too modest. We are handling about four 
times as much work in this particular branch, as com- 
pared to Manhattan, with a force of two examiners. In 
Manhattan they have six.” Mr. Moore makes out a 
strong case, and the citizens of Brooklyn, whose safet\ 
and prosperity are so deeply involved in this matter, ought 
to see that he gets what he begs for and so evidently 
really needs. 


a may be doubtful, however, whether Mr. Coler can 

find time to give proper consideration to this very 
proper plea, for Mr. Coler seems to be involved in rather 
a time-consuming difference of opinion with the Trustees 
of the Public Library over his appointment of Mr. Al- 
mirall as the architect of that important building, and it 
looks as if matters were approaching a deadlock. since 
it is reported that at a special meeting last week Mr. Coler 
declared that unless the trustees agreed with him the mat- 
ter would have to go before the Legislature for settle- 
ment. To this the trustees made retort by declaring that 
final acceptance or rejection of the plans rested entirel) 
with the trustees. All of which must be deeply interesting 
to Mr. Almirall, who is in Europe visiting and studying 
important library buildings there. 
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A Hahes growth of the Roman Catholic Congregation 
in this country in number, wealth and power is 
very clearly marked by the number and extent of its 
important building undertakings. Cathedral churches 
have recently been finished in Richmond, Va., and Pitts- 
burg, Pa., while the one at Newark, N. J., is nearly 
ready for the roof, and it is understood that the one at 
St. Louis is making satisfactory progress. Brooklyn, too, 
seems on the verge of providing a cathedral for the faith- 
ful of that community. But of all these undertakings 
there is no one more interesting than the cathedral which 
is to be built at St. Paul, Minn., after the design of Mr. 
Ek. L. Masqueray, which promises, when executed, to 
make that Northwestern city an even more interesting 
place for architects to visit than it is now. 


| T is rather a surprise to find it stated that, though it 

has been in daily use and occupancy for some forty 
vears, the Cathedral of St. Patrick, New York, has never 
been consecrated, since a debt of some two hundred thou- 
sand dollars remains still undischarged, and a Catholic 
church cannot, as we understand it, be consecrated until 
the last dollar of its cost has been paid. This small debt it 
is now planned to pay off, so that the building may be 
consecrated next fall at the time when the new Lady 
Chapel is expected to be finished and itself ready for con- 
secration. As for the Lady Chapel, it is so satisfactory in 
itself, and yet so much more refined than the building to 
which it is attached, that one would be blind indeed not 
to be able to perceive that here was one of the best of the 
many justifications of the custom of architectural compe- 
titions. Mr. Matthews, a man of means, essentially a 
mere student of architecture, and more than half-inclined 
not to take up the active practice of the profession for 
which he had equipped himself, went into this competi- 
tion a wholly unknown young man, won it, and has pro- 
duced one of the real architectural achievements of which 
New York can boast. 


-* is fortunate that our graver studies are now and 

then made lighter by the occurrence of some lumi- 
nous incident, and surely no professional humorist eves 
thought of anything more droll than that an architect 
should be forced to sue for his commission on a jail build- 
ing in which his client desired to incarcerate himself. It 
appears that one Louis A. Gourdain, a wealthy man, was 
convicted in the Federal Courts for the District of Illinois 
and sentenced to a term in the penitentiary. His law- 
yers, ignorant of his peculiar views, secured a stay of 
proceedings, and this displeased the convicted man, who 
desired to get his punishment over with as speedily as 
possible ; then he proceeded to Joliet and asked the keeper 
of the penitentiary there to lock him up, but as he had 
no commitment papers to proffer, the jailor was unable 
to oblige him. Determined not to be thwarted, Mr. Gour- 
dain declared he would build a prison for himself, hire 
a more complaisant turnkey and serve his time in aristo- 
cratic isolation, and so, it seems, he employed Mr. Frank 
Lindquist, an architect of Chicago, to design the needed 
prison building. This appears to have been done, al- 
though it is not clear whether the building was actually 


erected or not. In any event, the unfortunate architect 
is now suing his eccentric client for three thousand dol- 
lars due as commission, a fee which Mr. Gourdain 
declines to pay, desiring, possibly, to give conclusive proof 
that the proper place for him is behind stone walls. 


A FEW years ago, while the salvation of the “Bul- 
finch front” of the Boston State House was still 
undetermined, a very potent public argument in favor of 
preservation was adduced by bringing about the repaint- 
ing of the structure just at that time. The way in which 
the elegance of the design and the excellence of its pro- 
portions were brought out by the fresh white and yellow 
paint was very reassuring, and the manceuvre was not 
without its effect. Passing the building the other day, 
we noted how the joyousness of aspect had departed 
through the discoloring of the painted woodwork, no 
longer white, but a dirty drab, and yet a dirty drab that 
matched, tone for tone, the white marble finish of the 
newer part of the building. Presently the woodwork of 
the old building will have to be repainted. Will that 
mean that the marble must be sand-blasted, or will the 
building for a while be more piebald than ever, or 
must the woodwork be repainted in dirtier and more 
dingy tones, each time, to keep pace with the continuing 
degradation of the marble? Boston is not a smoke- 
cursed city, and marble should be distinguishable for 
more than a few years from light granites and sandstones, 
and yet it is not. The trouble seems to be that the mar- 
ble most used nowadays has not the weathering quali- 
ties that pertained to stone taken from earlier quarries. 


I T is worth putting on record, perhaps, that the Boston 

Grand Jury for September did not bring in a true 
bill against the Boston School-house Commissioners for 
misfeasance in office in the matter of the concrete used 
for the foundations of the Normal School buildings. It 
is regrettable that this city should be put to the expense 
of trying the case against the contractors, the George W. 
Carr Company, for we cannot but believe that the result 
of the trial will be another out-and-out defeat for the 
extraordinary person who now fills the office of District 
Attorney, and who hopes next year to occupy the guber- 
natorial chair. 


F the present unreasoning popular feeling against 
trusts, whether beneficent or maleficent, is to con- 
tinue to grow, it begins to look as if the building opera- 
tions of the country might be seriously interfered with. 
We fancy that most architects who have had to do with 
them would agree that master-builders’ associations, 
building exchanges, etc., were rather beneficent than evil 
bodies ; yet we can conceive of these institutions so mis- 
managing their affairs as to become distinctly detrimental 
to the prosperity of the communities in which thev oper- 
ate. It seems possible that the Builders’ Exchange of 
Youngstown, ©., may have adopted some of the inde- 
fensible tactics of the lawless “trusts,” for it is said that 
its doings are to be examined by the Grand Jury for 
Mahoning County, and that if a case can be made out 


against it, its members will be unsparingly prosecuted. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE AND ITS MATERIALS. 
HE growth of the country in wealth and population and 
the general improvement in taste are very strongly indi- 
cated in public buildings. Utility is no longer the sole 
requirement. Architectural beauty is given due consideration by 
building-committees. National, state, and municipal governments 
vie with each other in their public edifices. Private corporations 
of great wealth house themselves in structures that a generation 
or two ago would be thought available only for kings and poten- 
tates. Costly material and elaborate ornamentation are charac- 
teristic of all these buildings. The choicest work of the stone- 
cutter adorns the outer walls. Within are found exquisite metal- 
work and the rarest marbles from European, African, and Asiatic 
quarries. Great artists embody in mural paintings their imagi- 
native and historical creations. But sculpture, in its highest mani- 
festation, the representation of the human form in the round, 
plays but little part in the ornamentation of our buildings. And 
yet it is a form of art which has the very closest association, both 
historically and zesthetically, with architecture. It is true that one 
can name a few notable buildings of recent erection in which 
sculpture has representation, but these are the exceptions that 
prove the rule. There are numberless structures upon which 
millions have been spent in lavish adornment, and yet which show 
sculpture only in purely architectural ornamentation—in a word, 
in “stone-cutting.” There must be a reason to account for this 
failure to utilize so exquisite a branch of art. It is interesting 
to consider what this reason may be, and whether it is necessarily 
operative. 

No one can urge that there is a lack of competent American 
sculptors. Our progress in all forms of art has been so notable 
as to awaken comment all over the world. Since Sidney Smith 
rankled us by asking who read an American book or looked at an 
American picture or statue, we have produced many authors and 
artists who confessedly stand in the very front rank. It is true 
that the jure of the brush and palette is stronger than that of the 
spatula and chisel, but we more than hold our own in sculpture; 
therefore we have abundant genius at our disposal. Nor is there 
any lack of money for the payment of art of this kind in building 
construction. Nowhere is money more freely spent in architec- 
tural elaboration. The marble-cutter is paid his hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and the mural painter his tens of thousands for 
a single monumental building. Can anyone doubt that funds 
would be available for the statuary that should fitly crown a noble 
structure? The reason that will account for this failure to make 
the most of opportunity is probably the very prosaic one of a 
scarcity of proper material for statuary. This, however, may be 
more apparent than real. 

It is a truism that the material, par excellence, for statuary is 
white marble. The poet and sentimentalist will tell us that this 
is because of its purity and its delicacy of tint. Looking deeper, 
we know that the real reason is because almost every white mar- 
ble has a peculiar and characteristic translucency. The light pene- 
trates it for a distance. There seems to be an illumination from 
within, an irradiation of life, like the soul pulsating through the 
human flesh. This quality is due solely to translucency. If the 
stone were a bit more transparent, the charm would be missing. 
A statue carved of pure onyx (if such a material could be found) 
would be glassy, artificial, lifeless. It is this verging of trans- 
lucency into transparency that unfits alabaster for sculpture in 
the round. The stone is sometimes used with good effect for bas- 
reliefs, but this is because the backing stops the penetration of 
the light. Next to translucency, and in the absence of it, the one 
quality needed in a material for sculpture is the ability to repro- 
duce the most delicate surface modeling so as to show the texture 
of flesh and drapery. It may be as dense and opaque as any 
known substance, and yet it will be acceptable if it is responsive 
to every touch of the sculptor’s chisel. Thus gold, silver, and 
bronze are properly statuary material, while iron, no more dense 
or lifeless than bronze in the mass, must content itself with the 
humdrum uses of commerce and manufacture. But bronze, suit- 
able as it is for isolated statues on pedestals, can rarely be used 
in architectural sculpture. The slight corrosion from the weather 
would stain the adjacent stonework; there would be too great 
contrast with the main structural material, and all the detail of the 
modeling would be lost at the distance the beholder must stand. 
because of the lack of shadows, or, rather, their invisibility against 
the dark material. Putting aside the metals, the choice of stone 
after marble must be limestone. The opacity of this material 
takes away the great charm of “life,” but it gives excellent effects 
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as to texture. Sandstone and granite are not only opaque, but 
intractable as well, and hence are rarely anything but dull, hard, 
and lifeless, in statuary. 

After this rough classification of the stones in their relation 
to sculpture, they may be considered in detail, The Greek sculp- 
tors were blessed with the choicest statuary marble that ever came 
from out the earth—the marble from the Island of Paros. This 
had a fineness of texture and a creaminess of tint worthy to re- 
ceive the handiwork of a Phidias and a Praxiteles. Other and 
scarcely inferior statuary marble came from Thasos, Naxos, and 
Mt. Pentelicus. In order to give the color effects so greatly de- 
sired by the Greek artists, the sculptors also made free use of 
colored marble for drapery and accessories, combining it with 
white marble and bronze. The Romans were likewise fortunate 
in having a superb statuary marble, one that has retained its popu- 
larity for more than two thousand years—the output of the Car- 
rara quarries, in which have been wrought all the great master- 
pieces of the medieval and modern world. It is this very 
superiority of the Carrara marble that has had a most important 
effect in limiting the use of statuary on American buildings. This 
may seem a far-fetched statement, but I believe I can demonstrate 
its truthfulness. Nearly all of the artisans who point and cut 
statues in this country, carrying them along until they are ready 
to receive the finishing touches from the sculptor himself, are 
Italians. They have worked in scarcely any other marble, and 
they naturally believe that no other can compare with it in 
quality. The geological formation at Carrara is ideal. There are 
entire mountains of marble, and the quarries are known as “mass 
quarries”; that is, the stone is not in thin beds like most of the 
American deposits. It is possible to quarry sound blocks of any 
size that can be handled and transported. There is very little 
color, so calculation is not necessary in order to avoid dark bands 
and clouds. The stone is never “plucky,” but breaks clean and 
free, so that the effect of every blow of mallet and chisel is known 
in advance. Finally, there are scarcely ever “cutters” or seams 
to open up and destroy the work when it is nearing completion 
All of these qualities explain why the artisans who are to carry 
out the ideas of the sculptor discourage the use of any other ma- 
terial than Carrara marble. If they are asked to cut an American 
marble they may sound the block with a hammer, and if it fails 
to give out that clear, bell-like tone that is characteristic of Car- 
rara, they will declare that it is seamy and shattered. Of course 
the texture of the American stone is not like that of the Italian, 
and the workman will make no effort to master it, to “humor” it, 
as the phrase goes. The question will be asked, Why not give 
in to these prejudices and use the foreign stone for all our archi- 
tectural statuary? Oftentimes this is done, but there are good 
reasons why it cannot be done always. In the first place there is 
the question of cost. High-grade Italian statuary marble cannot 
be had in blocks of any size for less than ten dollars a cube 
foot, and what is known as “Guaranteed” stock ranges from four- 
teen dollars a foot upward. For gallery sculpture this is not so 
formidable, but it can readily be seen what a tremendous outlay it 
would mean for an entire group of heroic-sized figures such as 
would be called for in a huge public building. For exposure to 
the severe American climate a harder stone than the foreign 
marble is desirable. In architectural sculpture that is often ele- 
vated to a great height and that must almost always be viewed 
from a distance, bold carving is essential, and this can best be 
carried out in a material that has not too fine a texture, but that 
is rather coarsely crystalline. These considerations are weighty 
enough to discourage the use of statuary on our buildings unless 
they can be cut in a native stone. 

America has many fine and large deposits of white marble. 
The best known and most extensively worked is that which runs 
in a broad belt through Vermont, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut down to the Island of Manhattan, where it is seen 
outer pping in the walls of the Morris ship canal. A continuation 
of the same belt, not so carefully traced, is worked in Maryland, 
Georgia, and Alabama. A third promising locality is in Colorado 
and a fourth in California. A peculiarity of the American de- 
posits is that the nature of the stone changes abruptly. A dolo- 
mitic marble may be found close to a true carbonate of lime, and 
a fine and a coarse-grained stone are often in juxtaposition. This 
permits a wide range of choice in material from a limited terri- 
tory. Vermont has a marble of true statuary grade. 
white and of extremely fine grain. eT 
to twelve dollars a cube foot. 


It is very 
The price ranges from three 
: The objection in the way of the 
use of this for architectural statuary is the difficulty of obtaining 


large and sound blocks and its lack of strength. It is admirably 
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suited for small statuary, such as are called for in cemetery work. 
But it has nothing like the cohesion of the Italian stone, and 
sculptors would hesitate to use it where there were members not 
solidly supported from the pedestal. The dolomites present the 
same difficulty, especially those of fine grain. The cementing ma- 

: hat binds the grains together has not thoroughly hardened, 





and at some of the deposits it is possible to scoop up masses ol 
the stone with the naked hand, where it has disintegrated in 


weathering to the nature of granulated sugar. The writer has 
seen in Connecticut an entire bed so disintegrated at the outcrop 
that it could be shoveled away. The coarse-grained carbonate 


of lime marbles of the New England belt furnish one of the best 
of the American statuary materials. It would not be desirable, 
of course, to use this marble for gallery sculpture, because the 
coarseness of the crystallization militates against delicate detail. 
This is a merit rather than a defect in architectural sculpture, 


however. Some of this stone has rather more color than is de 
sirable, but it is possible to obtain it of a sufficient degree of 
whiteness if care is exercised in the selection. 

The new court-house erected in Newark, N. J., for Essex 
County has a number of heroic-sized statues. They called for 
blocks of ten and twelve tons each. In the models some of the 
arms, drapery, and accessories were entirely unsupported. The 
carvers hesitated to attempt this in anything save Italian marble, 
but this was out of the question because of the cost. The archi 


tects accepted a medium-grained stone quarried at South Egremont, 


I 





the result satisfied every expectation. Out of the nine 





Mass., an 
blocks first furnished, one had to be replaced because of a seant 
that became apparent as soon as the “roughing out” was at 
tempted. The stone is very white and pure, and it has all the 
translucency of Carrara marble. But it is only fair to show the 
other side of the argument as to American stone. For the elabo 
rately carved pediment of a great New York building a Southern 
marble was used. In appearance and analysis this is very similar 
to the Massachusetts marble, except that the crystallization is 
coarse! his might be expected to give it a greater strength, 
but when it was carved unsoundness was developed. Heads, arms, 
and legs showed a tendency to drop from the trunks. In order 
o hold the statuary together it was necessary to use hundreds 
f dollars worth of bronze dowels, and the sculptors declared 
at they would never undertake another job in this material 
here is a geological reason for this difference if one will seek it. 
In the Massachusetts stone metamorphic action has been carried 


farther than in the Southern marble. In the former, whatever 
color there is will be found in faint clouds, with absolutely no 
change in the crystallization. In the latter the color is more often 


in bands and streaks. If this darker material is carefully exam- 


ined it will be found that it is limestone that has not yet become 
completely crystallized and metamorphosed into marble. It is 
this lack of complete unity that gives the element of weakness 


Within the past few years there have been opened up in Mary 
land extensive deposits of cream-white and variegated marble. 
Nothing more beautiful of its kind is found anywhere. The 
ream-white has the warm, soft tint of old ivory. The texture 

f I ie crystallization is almost invisible to the naked 
eye; and yet the cohesion is so perfect that the stone will hold 





the sharpest arris. In many ways the marble would be an ideal 
one for statuary. Unfortunately, the deposit does not lend itself 

his purpose lhe bed of white stone is very thin and large 
blocks cannot be obtained. There are also streaks of limestone 
running through the marble. It is well suited for bas-reliefs, as 
it will take the most delicate carving possible in any stone. This 
marble is used in one of the elaborately carved tympani over the 


entrance doors of St. Bartholomew’s church, on Madison Avenue, 
New York. Another tympanum is of the choicest Carrara marble 
\ fair and frank observer will scarcely hesitate to award the palm 


to the American stone. With such a material at hand it is a 


shame that we neglect one of the most interesting forms of monu 


mental art—mural tablets. The bare walls of our churches cry 
aloud for such adornment 

rhe new Custom House in New York is particularly interesting 
in its use of sculpture. The number of statues, the felicity of the 
choice of subjects, and the diversity and yet harmony of treat- 
ment are all notable in the history of our architecture. Worth 
of comme the material of which the statues are carved 
This is the light pink Tennessee marble. It is a hard, dense, 
sound stone that has long been held in high favor for decorative 
purposes. Used in slabs, the polishing brings out the color. When 


carved it has a cream tint. While there is not the translucency 
of white marble, of course, there is none of the dense opacity of 


nt, also, 1S 
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ordinary limestone, sandstone, or granite. At the height at which 
they are placed the effect is almost precisely that of white marble. 
The success of these statues opens up an unlimited supply of 
sculptural material that can be had in sound blocks of any size 
at a reasonable cost. 

During the long reign of Indiana limestone as a favorite mate- 
rial of construction considerable sculptural work in the form of 
Caryatides and Atlantes has beef wrought in this stone. The 
effect is almost always pleasing, despite the opacity of the ma- 
terial, because of the delicacy of the tool work that is possible. 
Strangely enough, most of this sculpture has been in the blue 
variety of the stone. This is harder and stronger than the buff, 
but the durability of the latter has been fully proved. The buff 
would undoubtedly give a brighter and more lively effect. The 
odlitic limestone of Indiana and Kentucky has a wide range of 
tint, and some of it runs almost white. It would be an interesting 
experiment to make use of the lighter colors for isolated statuary, 
where uniformity with the structural material is not imperative 

For many generations sandstone has been used in the Old 
World for statuary for cathedrals and churches. Although no 
sharp distinction has ever been made, this is what is known as 
“architectural sculpture,” as distinguished from pure art statuary 
for architectural purposes. For the stiff and formal lines and 
the lack of delicate details in this class of work sandstone is very 
suitable. The best effects are shown in the warm tints, the pinks 
and reds, rather than the buffs and grays. An excellent example 
is furnished by the four Evangels at Trinity church, New York. 
These are carved in the famous Dumfries sandstone from Scot 
land. A stone precisely similar to this in color and texture is 
found in Colorado. Our many other pinks and reds are so famil 
iar as to need no mention in this connection. 

Granite has been used for the statuary on the Hall of Records, 
New York. It is a fine-grained, light stone, and elevated so high 
above the street, its opacity, intractability, and lifelessness are not 
sO apparent. A large number of our states can furnish fine 
grained, light-colored granite in sound blocks of any size, but the 
expense of carving such a hard stone will prevent its wide use for 
statuary even if the material caught the fancy of architects and 
sculptors. As it is, there is no reason for turning to granite as 
long as marble is available. 

What has been done in the isolated instances mentioned shows 
that architects need have no fear in calling for statuary for their 
buildings because of any difficulty in supplying a suitable native 
material. The statuary carvers will continue to clamor for Italian 
marble, because it is the stone with which they are most familiar 
and presents the fewest difficulties. But with a little care archi 
tects can specify an American marble at from three to five dollars 
a foot that will fill all requirements and yield superb effects. No 
stone should be specified until a thorough inspection has been 
made of the quarry to ascertain beyond all question that the mar- 
le has not been shattered in its natural bed by any convulsion 
of nature or by improper quarrying methods. Then it should 
be learned whether there has been complete metamorphism, or 
whether unaltered limestone penetrates the crystalline mass. Sim 
ple tests will show whether the cementing material has hardened 
sufficiently to hold the calcite or dolomite crystals firmly in their 
matrix, so that they may be broken through without crumbling 
out. Finally, if the stone is suitable otherwise, the statuary blocks 
should not be accepted until they have been thoroughly proved for 
soundness. Every block should be smoothly finished on three 
sides and then be almost microscopically examined while wet for 
signs of seams, “reeds,” or “cutters.” After all of this has been 
done the marble can be confidently counted upon to pass safely 
through the supreme test of the “banker.” It may seem a formid- 
able task in the enumeration, but, after all, it is a small price 
to pay for the satisfaction of having one of the crowning achieve- 
ments of architectural art, for, when all is said, Architecture can 
look no higher than when she calls in Sculpture as her hand 
maiden. 


THE CHATEAU DE MADRID, 


¢ was rarely the late Mr. Fergusson expressed regret over a 
vanished building. He was so confident in his own power 

to improve buildings which are generally considered as mas- 
terpieces, he may have imagined that those which are only known 
by tradition were also imperfect. One of the exceptions to his 
general treatment is the Chateau de Madrid, which was due to 
Francis I. To French eyes it was a wonder, although they were 
accustomed to gaze on many remarkable buildings. In describing 
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some of the French Renaissatice works of the sixteenth century 
Mr. Fergusson wrote: 

“The palace, or chateau, of Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne, at 
Paris, is another production of the same age, the loss of which 
is more to be regretted (it was destroyed in the Revolution) than 
that of any other building of its period. From the drawings of 
it which exist it seems to have been of remarkably elegant design, 
and to have approached more nearly to the palatial requirements 
of the age than almost any other. It was not very large, being 
only 265 feet in length by 112 feet wide, but it was four stories in 
height, and divided into three nearly equal blocks by square towers 
at each of the angles and two in each face. Standing on a good 
bold basement, the two lower stories were covered by arcades of 
very elegant design broken only by the towers, and variety and 
relief were gly en to the whole by the centre being recessed. The 
roof, though high, was far from being excessive, and the chimneys 
were treated as an essential part of the design. If we may judge 
from the testimony of those who have seen it and, more than this, 
from the representations that still exist, there was certainly no 
building for its size so palatial or to which the Transitional style 
was more happily applied, though it had not the picturesqueness 
of Fontainebleau nor the semi-feudal grandeur of Chambord. As 
an exterior, however, it would probably have at least been equal 
to the fragment of the court of the Louvre, which was in course 
of being erected simultaneously and almost in sight of this build 
ing, while its open arcades give it exactly that degree of shadow 
and relief the want of which is so much felt in the Louvre.” 

It is remarkable that Mr. Fergusson does not mention the pecu- 
liarity which rendered the Chateau de Madrid a novelty to Pari- 
sians. It was popularly known as the “Chateau de Faience.” This 
was owing to the manner in which glazed terra-cotta was em 
ployed in its construction and decoration. Probably Mr. Fergus 
son did not approve of that mode of construction, which in our 
time is found to possess many advantages. Philibert Delorme, 
when he was entrusted with the completion of the building after 
the death of Francis I., declined to continue the enamel decora- 
tion, although he employed it elsewhere. The chateau must therefore 
have wanted unity, and resembled a great many English houses, 
in which we find a difference between the front and the sides. 
Some fragments may be found in the Sevres and other museums, 
which are supposed to have formed part of the chateau. But it is 
very doubtful whether any important part survived the merciless 
destruction to which the structure was condemned, as if it were 
an enemy of the Revolution. here is one description of the 
building which should have interest for Englishmen, and which 
suggests the peculiarity which distinguished it. In 1650 John Eve- 
lyn was in Paris, and on April 25 he visited the chateau. The 
following record of the impression it made on him is given in 
his Diary:—‘I went out of towne to see Madrid, a palace so 
call’d, built by Francis the First. ’Tis observable onely for its 
open manner of architecture, being much of tarraces and galleries 
one over another to the very roofe, and for the materials, which 
are most of earth painted like Porcelain or Chinaware, whose 
colours appeare very fresh, but it is very fragile. There are whole 
statues and relievos of this potterie, chimney-pieces and columns 
both within and without. Under the chapell is a chimny in the 
midst of a roome parted from the Salle des Gardes. The house 
is fortified with a deepe ditch, and has an admirable vista towards 
the Bois de Boulogne and River.” The palace at that time had ex 
isted for about a century and a quarter. But the colors continued 
to be “very fresh.” As to the “fragility,” if the pieces were thin, 
they were likely to be broken after a fall, but the word was likely 
to be used to suggest that faience was not considered to be as 
enduring as brick or marble. Evelyn said that the chateau was 
built by Francis I., and was given its name in order that he might 
be absolved from his oath, “that he would not depart from Mad- 
rid, in which he was a prisoner in Spayne, but from whence he 
made his escape.” That may have been the belief among for 
eigners at the time, but it is not supported by evidence. When 
Francis I. was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia in 1525, he 
demanded that he should be conducted to Madrid to his cousin, 
Charles V. He found the emperor was not inspired by any 
excess of generosity. He was treated as a royal prisoner, and was 
so disappointed he thought of abdicating in favor of his son. At 
length he signed a treaty which his subjects declined to accept. 
The Pope released the king from his oath. When Francis began 
to build the chateau it was known as the “Chateau du Bois de 
Boulogne,” or more simply “Chateau du Bois.” People imagined 
when they saw the enameled exterior that it was an imitation of 
the Alcazar or the Alhambra. It was even believed that the prison 
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in which the king was confined when in Spain was of a similar 
character. But so far as is known Francis I. never desired to 
have a memorial of his misfortunes, and his conscience was not 
sufficiently scrupulous to compel him to set up a memorial which 
would remind him that he had broken his oath or was disloyal to 
Charles V. 

The origin of the building was much more commonplace. Eng 
lish visitors when they take drives through the Bois de Boulogne 
where the palace was erected may imagine from the number of 
routes, avenues and alleys, which are laid out with so much skill 
that the trees also were planted in modern times to give pleasure 
to spectators. But long ago the Bois formed a part of a genuine 
forest which extended beyond the suburban towns which now 
mark its limits. Francis |. was fond of hunting there, and he 
wished to have a residence which would be nearer to it than the 


Louvre or St. Germain. There was no doubt that he was a 
genuine lover of the arts and artists of Italy, and he formed an 
Italian school which exercised a great influence in France. ‘The 
king must have often heard of the success of Luca della Robbia 


in the decoration of buildings by glazed and colored terra-cotta, 
and it was only what we might expect from such a patron to 
insist that his new villa, which Pierre Gadier designed, should 
exemplify the latest novelty in architectural decoration. 

Some of Luca’s grandnephews were following in his footsteps 
The younger Luca apparently confined himself to glazed terra 
cotta. But his brother Girolamo not only worked in clay but in 
marble and bronze. The latter was therefore better adapted to 
serve Francis |, and through the agency of some Florentin 
merchants he was persuaded to visit France. Vasari says that 
he executed various works for King Francis, “more particular] 





a palace decorated with numerous figures and other ornaments 
cut in a kind of stone similar to that which we have ourselves 
at Volterra, but of a better quality, since it is soft while being 
worked and becomes indurated by time and exposure to the air.’ 
Girolamo labored in other parts of France, and it is said remained 
in the country for about forty years. He acquired wealth as wel 
as reputation, He invited his brother from France, but Luca died 
soon after his arrival. Vasari considers that after Girolamo’s 
death the methods of working in glazed terra-cotta became un 
known, 

Francis |. died in 1547, and at that time the Chateau de Madrid 
was not completed. His successor, Henri II., was likewise favor 
able to the advance of art, and his name is associated with an 
interesting class of pottery. The works are believed to have 
been continued under Philibert Delorme, who was also engaged 
at Fontainebleau, the Tuileries, and other palaces. Henri II. 
reigned for only twelve years. The chateau was partly used as a 
hunting lodge and partly as a residence for royal favorites. But 
we do not learn that additional works were carried out. Ther 
is reason to suppose that the chateau was neg 


glected Henri I] 
set up a menagerie in the grounds, and in the time of Louis XV. 
it was used like Hampton Court at the present time, to afford 
accommodation for people who had some claim on the liberalit 
of the Sovereign. 
Many of our readers may remember the engraving from | 

more’s picture of the invention of the stocking frame. William 
Lee, who was a Cambridge scholar, 


s represented watching his 
wife knitting at the time when he was happily inspired to invent 
a machine which would serve instead of women’s fingers. Hoss 
were then important articles of dress, for they were not concealed 
by other garments. The great Henri IV., although burdened 
with the task of reconciling the different sects, made arrange 
ments that the Chateau de Madrid should be used as a factory 
for the production of hose under the superintendence of Lee 
He was also desirous of introducing various other industries 
and to reorganize French trade. But the king’s assassination -by 
Ravaillac put an end to projects of reform. Lee endeavored to 
assert his rights, for he had brought over a great many work 
people from England. But the disturbances which followed were 
unfavorable to his claims. It was remarkable that in the eight 
eenth century one of the gentlemen who were allowed to live in 
the chateau used his apartment for weaving silk stockings. The 
effort to use the building for a factory must have had an ill effect 





on the royal residence, and for a long time it could not be said to 
be applied to any definite use. 

Although of little or no utility, the Chateau de Madrid required 
the expenditure of money for its upkeep. Louis XVI. was com 
pelled to give an order for its demolition. But it was untouched 
when the Revolution broke out. It was then sold to two con 
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tractors, Borne and Leroi, for the small sum of 8,000/. For the 
ey were able to obtain more than 6,000/. The sculpture 
d wood was purchased by strangers. The temper of 
e is suggested by the fact that no importance was attached 
ful work of Girolamo della Robbia. The whole of it 
was par nd was converted into cement. Whatever 
ght be said about some of the decoration, the walls at least 
escribed as fragile. Although demolition in many 
( ed to be supreme during the French Revolution, 
s of that time had to submit to many delays at 

Chateau de Madrid. Large fires were lighted. But as gyp 
een largely employed in the construction the 
\ e flames. At length they had to be taken down 
e with pickaxes. So much labor was expended 
s stated that the expense of demolition exceeded 

s prices received for the materials. 

It \ : ge if some attempts were not made by French- 
litate the decoration of the Della Robbias. It was 
nansions her nd there; but they were so few 

er that we must conclude that the sixteenth-century ar 
s I e were not favorable to that class of work, 
g e were nt as well as Renaissance precedents 

for its us It afterward became confined to finials and orna 
ts for roofs. Of late years the French potters have shown 
luce paneling and surface decoration in glazed 
te s. The discovery of the Persian frieze by M. and Mdme 
is now in the Louvre, has doubtless given an 
decoration, for it is a precedent of great age 

s g of respect—The Architect 


APPARATUS.—III 


LTHOUGH hot-air furnaces supply fresh air as well 
s warmth, there is a limit beyond which they cannot 





e success y operated; and tor houses beyond a 

t S S wi s for r houses, in which economy 

f fuel, of trouble and of space are desired, even at a sacrifice 
f fres water or steam apparatus must be used. 


is true that two furnaces are often employed with success 





ng St O large or too long to be satisi ictorily 
eat wit Oo! - but it is troublesome to feed and care for 
» fires where the first expense is not an important 
S e other methods are in some respects prefer 
{ 
In n y stances | water and furnace heating are com 
ned, the furnace itself having a “hot-water attachment,” or 
col ’ consisting of a coil of pipes or small boiler 
: m suspended in the dome of the furnace and 
: nnected with radiators in the rooms which it is difficult 
rea irm-air pipes, and with an expansion tank 
: t p story. Most of the furnace manufacturers sup 
: y is tion,” which affords an admirable resource 
. heating remote or exposed rooms, to which warm air 
| rom t rnace air-chamber cannot be successfully con 
os 
; W ination rnace and hot-water heater unites 
ges of both systems, it also unites some of their 


tages, and many people, even for small houses, 
, 





comprises 


er apparatus, which 





y S é boile 1e cellar, easily managed, very 
{ ffected by the weather, and very dura 
place i e b y, extravagant and comparatively 
: ved fi ce, which needs attention at every chang¢ 
‘ W hethe he ventilation afforded by the furnace, 
: s us y cal ed to change the air in the rooms 
: vhich it supplies about once in fifteen minutes, is worth the 
i expenst ouble of maintaining a hot-air fur 
e, iS a question which every house-owner must answer 


nself; but much depends upon the habits of the family, 


oe 
s 


Sit pt fireplaces and other circumstances, 
who live much out of doors. keep their rvoms cooi 
windows open at ni and have fireplaces to 





g healthy and happy where persons of 
ts, afraid of the cold and of draughts, would 
\ f the fresh, warm air supplied by a furnace 

st hot-water boilers for house heating are made of cast 
se for small houses usually being in one piece, above 

while larger ones are generally made up of sec 
: S ertical r horizontal, according to circumstances. 
; wo systems, as the novelists say, “contend for the mas- 
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tery” in the construction of hot-water heaters, the “vertical 
circulation” system and that with “horizontal heating sur- 
faces.” It is found that a given quantity of fuel will impart 
about twice as much heat to water contained in a flat pan 
above the fire as it will to the same water in a vertical tank 
at the side of the fire; so that, for economy of fuel, it is 
desirable to have the flame strike, as far as possible, on the 
under side of the portions of the heater in which the water 
is contained. As, however, heated moves laterally 
only with some difficulty, the circulation in a heater with a 


water 


multiplicity of horizontal water surfaces is less active than 
movement of the water, when 
The manufacturers of such 


in one in which the vertical 
expanded by heat, is unimpeded. 
apparatus of course understand these principles and endeavor 
to combine in various ways the free circulation of vertical 
water-tubes or sections with the superior efficiency of hort- 
zontal heating surfaces. 

Although the expense is slightly greater, it is desirable, for 
radiator an independent flow 
and return pipe from the boiler. As the pipes for this pur- 
pose are small, the difference in cost between this system and 


small houses, to give every 


one employing fewer but larger pipes, branching to the radi 
ators, is insignificant, and it is a great advantage to be certain 
that every radiator will circulate to its full capacity, inde- 
pendent of any other, as well as to be able, by adjusting the 
valves, to equalize the heat among the various radiators or to 
cut out entirely any radiator in need. In larger 
houses it is impracticable to give every radiator a separate 
and return to the boiler, as the latter would not have 
room enough for the but an approach 
to this system can generally be made, with a little ingenuity. 


case of 


flow 
necessary connections, 


In general, where many radiators are to be supplied, the best 
obtained by “downward feeding,” carrying 
without branches, directly to 
opening there into a large horizontal 


results will be 
one or two ma 
the top of the building, 
main, from which pipes are brought down in any desired 
By this 
cooling of the water in the radiators and 


in flow-pipes, 


number, supplying the various radiators on the way. 
arrangement the 
pipes hastens its downward flow and quickens the circulation, 
and there is little liability to the uneven distribution and the 
dips and air-traps which hardly be 
with the ordinary system. 

utter 


stoppages from can 
avoided 
what the Frenchmen 
piping 


“extravagance” of 


Heating contractors generally 
when such a 
against the 
the boiler to waste its heat in 

where it is needed; but the 
about their 


77 «49 


Call loud 


to them, 


system of is proposed 
sending 
the roof 
architect 
remonstrances, which 


cries” 
protesting 
the hottest water in 
instead of utilizing it 


need not concern himself 


re generally inspired by the consideration that the piping 
is somewhat more expensive in this system. The results, 
however, fully justify the extra cost. It is easy to cover 
he pipes in the upper story with asbestos or magnesia, if 


and, as the water will undoubt 
top of the building than in the lower 
radiators in the upper should be made 
With these precautions, the superi 


they give out too much heat; 
edly be hotter at the 
stories, the rooms 
proportionately smaller 
‘rity of the 
great that the 


preter it where it 


“downward-feed” system over the ordinary one 


irchitect who has once used it will always 
is practicable. 


Even for steam, especially with the low-pressure steam 


boilers, a similar downward circulation, secured 


° ] 
rom nous¢ 


by carrying up the without branches to a 


1 


main steampipe 

highest point in the and 

ringing pipes down from this to supply the radiators, has 
Not 

more rapid and less liable to checks or irregu 

larities, but, as the and the 

n riser, always flow in the same direction, 


orizontal main in the building 


} 


] emtats ‘ 
only is the circulation, as in the case 


reat advantages 
of hot water, 
steam condensed water, except 
in the large mai 
here is no liability to the “hammering,” due to collisions of 


steam and condensed water in a small pipe, which is so 


common in badly planned steam systems. 

hot-water piping the 
regard to a few points, 
the contractor in regard to the others. 
Most hot-water heating systems in this country are arranged 


m what is called the 


architect 
essential 


In inspecting steam or 
shou 


1 


himself in 





satisfy 
even if he can trust 
“open-tank” system, the system of 
highest point an “expansion tank,” 
of galvanized-iron holding ten or twelve 


piping including at its a 
generally a cylinder 
gallons and covered loosely to keep out dust. Fresh supplies 
of water are poured into the piping through this tank, and 
any bubbles of steam or air that may form in any part of 









the system escape through it. As this expansion tank af 
fords virtually the only practicable safety-valve for a hot- 
water heating system, the communication between the boiler 
and the tank, or between the boiler and the highest radiator, 
from which the expansion pipe may sometimes be carried, 
must always remain open. There should not even be a valve 
on it, for valves are sometimes closed through carelessness 
or ignorance, and the cutting off in this way of means of 
escape of steam from the boiler, if any should be formed, may 
cause dangerous explosions. 

In steam piping an important point is to see that all return 
pipes are “trapped” by bringing them down into a main 
horizontal return below the water-level of the boiler. If this 
is not done, steam will endeavor to enter the radiator through 
both the steam and return pipes, and the circulation will be 
defective. Where the “one-pipe” system is used, the same 
pipe accommodating both the steam and the return water, 
trapping the returns is, of course, impracticable; but it is in 
this case unnecessary, as the pipes are large enough to give 
room for air, steam and water to circulate without mutual 
interference. In heating work, both with steam and hot 
water, it is often useful to remember that a given amount of 
radiating surface, in the form of horizontal pipes, or “coils,” 
or “circulations,” as the steam-fitters call them, will be 
about twice as effective in warming a room as the same 
amount of surface in the ordinary vertical-tube radiators. 
The reason of this is that the air, in rising, as it expands 
past the horizontal coils, is checked and held longer in con 
tact with the hot surface than when it simply brushes by a 
vertical tube. Perhaps this circumstance may afford a sug- 
gestion to that long-looked-for genius who is to design 4 
radiator which a person of wsthetic sensitiveness can contem- 
plate without a shudder. Of the patterns now in use, the 
so-called “art” varieties are not only the most hideous, but 
often the worst heaters. The simplest “vertical tube” radi 
ators are the least offensive, and for steam the old variety, 
known as the “Clogston” radiator, in which all the pipes are 
covered with flanges, or “gills,” while entirely devoid of any 
pretension to beauty, is tolerable on account of its simplicity, 
and by the extension of its radiating surface gives off a modi 
fied, though abundant, heat, which is unusually agreeable. 

Where indirect radiation is used for all or a part,of the 
heating, w«sthetic considerations give place, of course, to 
those of efficiency. The piping of indirect radiators is similar 
to that for direct radiators, but the pipes are usually shorter 
and the steam system more manageable 

After the piping is properly arranged, the care of a steam 
or hot-water boiler is a comparatively simple matter. Most 
house boilers, both for hot-water and steam, are fitted with some 
form of triangular-bar grate, and, as the fire is steadied by 
the surrounding mass of water, it is not liable to the sudden 
and violent variations which are so harmful to furnaces. 

Steam boilers for house-heating are generally larger affairs 
than the hot-water boilers, for the reason, probably, that hot 
water has. to a great extent, superseded steam for heating 
small houses, as being more manageable and more economi 
cal. For very large houses, however, steam affords certain 
advantages over hot water, the pipes required being smaller 
and the heat at points remote from the boiler being more 
quickly available. House-heating steam boilers, except in 
rare instances, where, for example, steam is brought from a 
boiler-house outside, are now of the sectional type, some 
ght iron. Naturally the 


s 


times of cast and sometimes of wrou 
wrought-iron boilers, which are made up of tubes of enor 
mous strength are desirable where any considerable pressur 
is to be carried, and are often used for low pressures; but, as 
the ordinary pressure in house-heating boilers is only about 
two pounds to the square inch and is usually limited by the 
safety-valve to a maximum of ten pounds, cast-iron can safely 
be used to resist it; and the great majority of house-heating 
steam boilers are of cast-iron, often with an addition of 
wrought-iron “drop-tubes,” or wrought tubing in other places, 
to increase the heating surface, as well, sometimes, as to add 
to the strength. 

Whatever the construction, every boiler used for steam 
should have a press:ire gauge, and a water column to show 
the height of water in the boiler, and a safety-valve. It is 
hardly conceivable that any contractor would leave out any 
of these indispensable fittings, but, as a matter of fact, even 
the safety-valve is sometimes left out in a cheap job, th 


contractor apparently calculating on the speedy removal of 
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his customers from this weary world to save 
trouble on account of the omission. 


THE GREEK GOVERNMENT AND EXCAV 
: should be noted that the Greek Government do 


any antiquities to leave Greece. It is upon thi 


that permission to make excavations is granted, < 


instance of infringing this law would ipso facto ani 


cession, although foreign savans before beginning operations ar¢ 


obliged to purchase outright from Greek subjects the 
they intend to dig. Moreover, the Greek Governme 
contribute a drachma toward the excavations in Delo 


carried on in a moist, feverish soil, where two-thi 
st is mainl 


laborers are frequently down with malaria. The « 


defrayed by the liberality of the Duke of Loubat, to wh 
a small annual sibsidy from the French Government. 


The Greek law prohibiting the exportation of ar 
f 


after all, a necessity, for almost all of the finest, a1 


the greater number of the works of art of ancient ( 


been destroyed by the Turks or are to be found in tl 


of Europe. The Elgin marbles, comprising the best 


friezes of the Parthenon, are 


them away; otherwise they would have probably be 
by the Turkish soldiers. The French Government r« 
to obtain a concession of the Greek antiquities found | 


of Athens, at Delphi and at Delos, with the object of placin 
in the Louvre, but finding that this could not be acc 


the French Ministry of Public Instruction and 


cided to found a museum of its own in Delos, wher 
French enterprise and American money, the ancient town and se 


port have already been excavated, thereby bringin 


dwelling houses, market places, monuments, theaters, statu 
mosaics, columns, frescoes, jewels, inscriptions, potter 
and decorative), tablets and cooking utensils, which give 


precedented accuracy complete insight into the every 


this antique and sacred city. 


1 1 , - r 11 
Analagous excavations in the lava elds of Vesuvius et d 


Between Pompeii and Delos there is a striking par 








to the magnificent results that have thus rewarded the efforts of 

the French School of Athens at the very outset of thei 

Delos, \pollo’s sacred island bids fair to becor Ss tertile 

monuments and dwellings of an Hellenic city during the f t 

century, B. C., as was the famous town of the Campania in sup é 
plying relics of the domestic life of the Romans in tl rst 


tury, A.D. The present “finds” have given a tremendous 





g impetus 
to the work. It is greatly to be regretted, however, tl st 
iron conservatism and dry-as-dust traditions of the Ft \ ' 
emy do not permit any photographs of the Delos discover 
published until that venerable but slowly moving instit : 
itself utilized them in its ponderous reports, the app f 
which is often delayed for months, or even years.—C. I. B 
Vew York Tribune. 
SOME DANGERS OF JOINERY 
Fp HOUGH the occupation of a joiner cannot bi : 
under the head of dangerous trades, his life 
one, the average being not more than forty-five y : 
and in the case of the joiner continually in a shop n les 
fact easily proved by referring to death statistics publi 1 
nually by the various trades unions in the woodworking 
Doubtless this mortality is due mainly, if not entirely, to t 
ture of the calling The diseases from which joine rs suffer 
especially such as are constantly working on hard woods—art 
consumption and asthma, both of which are contracted ] 
inhalation of the fine dust arising from and kept in circul 
the use of glass paper, noticeable more particularly w 
hands, and especially with mahogany rails A joiner w g 
on such is scarcely ever free from symptoms of colds, being 
the nature of his work, compelled to bend closely ove } 
contracting the muscles of the chest, and thereby a tuating t 
evils arising from the inhalation of the dust, which son St 
is undoubtedly poisonous, and more especially so from t I 
qualities of mahogany, such as Spanish or Cuban, th: I f 
which are filled with a white chalky substance: this matt : 
not found in mahogany of the common sort 
Teak is arother of the hard woods from which a joiner liabl 
to suffer, and to him it is one of the most objectionable of w l 
containing, as it does, such a quantity of grit and iron, making 
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* among the most important wor 
that left Greece, but Lord Elgin did Greece a good turn by taking 
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science to reconstitute a typical town of the later Roman 
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o work, taking at least double the time of 


ery nd cé Stly 

e hard woods, never repaying the cost of labor 
A esides 1 enormous wear it entails on the joiner’s 
p-keep of which is a serious item to him. Another 
serious objection is that, owing to a polsonous 
teak, it is only on very rare occasions the joiner 
S » without some poisoned wound caused by 
s d there is no doubt that this acid is of a 
very vil ture. It is owing to its presence that teak is so 
g good-class stable fittings, as it is well known 
: severely alone after one or two attempts at 
g N who are constantly engaged in working it are 
S Oo dangerous skin disease, and cases are by 
eans uncommon where men have become so permeated with 
he finger nails have rotted away and paralysis 
yposed to be due only to the constant handling of 

Young in “The Builders’ urnal,” 


COLORING CONCRETE 


HE incorporation of pigments in the concrete manufacture 
has not always been successful It has often been over- 
ine 4 lag } ‘ + | o +h rl ] . 
: ( eing too virulent and the work becomes 
it, while the 


d from the effects of rain and sos 


discolor after a short pe riod Che first tw 
e b exercise of just a little common 
S d are tt traceable to inherent defects in the 
st ywever, is caused by using an unsuitable 
g e is Portland cement, which we all know 
serious ffects the color of many pigments; others 
\ Of course, it is obviously foolish to expect 
mi e of any service; if not destroyed by the 
1 se its color in the open air. The chemical 
setting is one which will affect all pig 
xcept those which are inert, basic or alkaline he oxides 
whole, cheapest and most preferable Phey 
ed from reliable manufacturer \broad, es 
G Belgium d Scandinavia, artificial stone in 
S or manufactured, and also Dutch tiles and 
g g ‘ e made with Portland cement colored. In 
ictice of coloring cement concrete has been 
es lhe importance of the industry abroad 
ers l themselves out specially to manu 
le for the p post Suilders Journa 
7 I rvs 7 ‘ 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
I-15 EAS STH Ss NEW YORK, N. ¥ MESSRS 
. & SWART ARCHITECTS 
| \N OF FIRST FLOOR OF THE SAMI 
: N NS OF DINING HALL OF THE SAMI 
NING ROO N ! I HE SAME 
’ 
: 
- 
- 
: 
: 
| 





HOUSE OI 


NOTES 


use of the first carillon, 


the 


the principal 
political re 
that the first appearances 
was in the cities 

seventeenth centut 


even, the Eng] 


country” of 


committee, after 


JEWETT,WASHINGTON, D. C. MESSRS 


MAJOR R, DICKINSON 


MARSH & PETER, ARCHITECTS. 


ENTRANCE OF THE SAME, 


KOMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL, STATE HOSPITAL, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 
; 
MESSRS. ELLIOTT LYNCH AND W H, ORCHARD, ARCHITECTS. 
ELEVATIONS AND SECTIONS OF THE SAME 





ws 
Plan of Roman Catholic Chapel, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
HOUSE OF MAJOR R. DICKINSON JEWETT, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ MESSRS 


MARSH & PETER, ARCHITECTS, 


AND CLIPPINGS 


is credited the 
Shortly befor 


Alost, in Flanders, 
1457 


CARILLONS lo the town of 
erected in the year 
the 


carille ns 


Reformation the use of 


the 


machine Was greatly extended, 
1 
} 


enth century all 


sevente were to be found in a 
have been due to the close 
France and Scotland, 


Great Brit 


wns. It 


Belgian t 
elgian t¢ 


ationship, at 


may 
l this time, between 
of the 
f Edinburgh and Perth toward the close of the 


and it 


eT oe +e : 
cariion machine mn in 


In England “ringing” held sway, was 





in but few places that automatic tune playing was introduced. It 
was not until the year 1868 that any serious attempt was made to 
construct bell-ringing machinery designed on scientific and har 
monic lines, and it was singularly appropriate that the first tower 
selected for the experiment should have been that of the far-famed 
St. Botolph’s Church, Boston, Lincolnshire. Designed after the 
tower of Antwerp Cathedral—to which it is but little inferior 

the famous “Boston Stump,” of a height of 365 feet, stands like 


sentinel on the shores of the German ocean 
ik. 2 


Its surroundings 
fen district, have their counterpart in the “low 
Within this tower 


11 
on 


no fewer than 44 bells 
Thi 


criticism of the Conti 


11 


were install nd 


Antwerp 
d 


a cari machine was decided upon 


~areful investigation and 


nental system, called upon Messrs. Gillett and Johnston to con 
struct a machine to play upon the bells 

\ Notre on THomas Harpy.—In a “Real Conversation” with 
Mr. William Archer, Mr. Thomas Hardy, the novelist, has said 
that when he was an architect’s pupil, he used to be sent round 
to sketch village churches as a preliminary to their restoration 


feel remorseful now,” 


fault—] 


which mostly meant destruction. “1 very 
he “but, after all, it 
orders.” It is t] 
to propose that a 


says, wasn't my was only obeying 
is remorse, perhaps, that has tempted Mr. Hardy 
ywwer be added to Holy Trinity Church, Dor 
for it. Mr. Hardy, 
was articled to an ecclesiastical architect in the ver) 
beautify. His time up, he 


rst under the late Sir 


chester, and present the rector with a design 
at sixteen, ] 
migrated to 
Arthur 
followine 


7 
piace he is seeking to 


London, where he worked fi Blom 


field (with whom he had a good grounding in Gothic), 
afterwards in the f Scott, Butterfield. Street, and the other 
Gothicists. Forty-three years ago he won the Tite prize, 
an Institute essay prize “On Colored Brick and Terra Cotta 
After that he drift 


wake 
and also 
Archi 
from architecture into 


tecture began to 


literature 
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INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 


Made in One Quality Only—-THE BEST 





Noiseless, non-slippery, 
sanitary and extraordi- 
narily durable, the finest 
floor that can be laid in 
business offices, bank- 
ing-rooms, court-rooms, 
vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals and 
hotels. It is specially 
adapted for steamships, 


yachts, etc., standing, 
without cracking or sep- 
arating, the _ straining 


and racking of the ship. 








Each Tile is_ inter- 


changeable and distinct, 
but shaped so as to lock 


yy firmly 
4 rounding Tiles. 


into the 


sur- 


The in- 


i terlocking feature pro- 
* duces a _ solid rubber 
} floor, unlimited in size 
é or shape, with all the 
IF durability of the hard 


tal 


tile, without its liability 


to damage. 








Branches: Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St. 


Bldg. 





St. Louis, 218 Chestnut St. Baltimore, 114 W. Balto. St. Boston, 232 Summer St. 


Manufactured under our Patent and sold only by us and our Authorized Agents. 
Estimates, Designs and Samples furnished on application. 


San Francisco, 
Buffalo, 


Chicago, 150 Lake St. 


Send for Special Catalogue 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


NEW YORK BELTING @ PACHING CO., Ltd., 91-93 Chambers St., New York City 


605 Mission 
600 Prudential Bldg. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGERS 


St. Indianapolis, 229 S. Meridian St. 


Pittsburg, 528 Park 











POSITIONS WANTED. 
OSITION WANTED — Architectural 
draughtsman, American (30), desires en- 
gagement; 10 years experience in New York 
City offices; competent on working drawings 
from sketches; good clerk of works; super- 
intending fine country work a specialty; sal- 
ary desired, $25, $30. Address 4-B, care 
American Architect. 
W ANTED— Young Architect, skilful in de- 
sign, perspective and general office 
work, desires partnership or association with 
established firm in the East. Long experi 
ence on large work. Address 12-A, care of 
American Architect. (1605-1608) 


SITUATION WANTED—Reinforced  con- 

crete engineer, is open for employment. 
Have lately completed the engineering on 
buildings valued at over two millions. Age 
40. Address Concrete, care American Archi- 
tect. 


POSITIONS OPEN. 


AN TED — Experienced architectural 

draughtsman at good salary. Salfield 

& Kohlberg, Architects, San Francisco, Cal., 
corner Golden Gate Ave, and Buchanan St. 


RAUGHTSMEN WANTED—A first-class 
man for head draughtsman. Also a first- 
class man for preliminary work, including 
perspectives. Can also employ a man experi- 
enced in plumbing, steam and electrical 

work. R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(1605-1608) 








W ANTED AT ONCE—A first-class archi- 
tectural draftsman. References re- 
quired. Address Frost, Briggs & Chamber- 
lain, 518 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 1608 


WANTED A thoroughly competent 
eral architectural draughtsman, 
manent position with good opportunity for 
advancement is offered to a properly quali- 
fied man. Griggs & Hunt, Architects 
Waterbury, Conn, (1608) 


gen 
A per- 


PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 9, 1906.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at this office until 3 o’clock p. m. on 
the 8th day of November, 1906, and then 
opened, for the construction complete, of the 
U. S. Quarantine Buildings and Wharf, House 
Island, Portland, Maine, in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office, or at the office of 
the Custodian of the U. S. Quarantine Sta- 
tion, Portland, Maine, at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect.—James Knox Taylor, 
Supervising Architect. (1607, 1608) 








Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., October 
6, 1906.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o’clock p. m. on the 30th 
day of October, 1906, and then opened, for 
the installation of an electric passenger ele- 
vator and approaches to replace freight ele- 
vator on Broadway side of the U. 8S. Post 
Office and Court House, New York, N. Y., in 
accordance with the specification, copies of 
which may be obtained at this office, at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
James Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect. 

(1607, 1608) 


Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., October 
10, 1906.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o'clock p. m. on the 12th 
day of November, 1906, and then opened, for 
the low-pressure steam heating apparatus 
for the U. S. Post Office, Court House and 
Custom House at Superior, Wisconsin, in 
accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or 
at the office of Barber & Barber, Architects, 
Superior, Wisconsin, at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect.—James Knox Taylor, 
Suvervising Architect. (1608-1609) 


The time for receiving proposals for ua 
Hydraulic Mail Lift, as required by the 
specification dated September 24, 1906. and 
the drawings mentioned therein, is hereby 


extended from the 15th day of October. 1906, 


until 3 o'clock p. m. on the 25th day of 
October. 1906.—James Knox Taylor, Super- 
vising Architect (1608) 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
Proposals for School Buildings at Lafay- 
ette, La.—Dr. F. E. Girard, Chairman of the 
Building Committee, Lafayette High School. 


will receive sealed proposals for the erection 
of the School Buildings at Lafayette, La., up 
to 12 noon, on November 5th, 1906, 
in accordance with plans and specifications 
prepared by Andrew J. Bryan, Architect, No. 
708 Hennen Building, New La. All 
proposals must be accompanied by a certified 
check in the Three Hundred Dollars 


o'clock, 


Orleans, 


sum of 


($300) as a guarantee of good faith that the 
successful bidder will make and execute a 
satisfactory bond, and in failure so to do, 
said check will be liquidated and used by the 
Building Committee to cover expenses for 
readvertising, etc. All parties desiring to 


bid this work of plans 
and specifications from the Architect on 
iting a certified check of $25.00, which 
will be returned to them on return of: the 
plans. All bids should be marked ‘Proposal 
for school buildings at Lafayette, La.,’’ and 


on can secure a set 


ue- 


po 


addressed to Dr, F. E. 
the Building Committee of Lafayette High 
School, Lafayette, La The Building Com- 
mittee right to reject any 
all bids. further information, write 
Architect. 
Lafayette, La., 


Girard, Chairman «i 


reserves the 


For 


and 
the 


Oct. 9, 1906. 
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These illustrations show three 
floors and the roof of the fourth 
building we have built for the Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut. They were 
all taken on May 18th---three months 
and four days after Messrs. Lockwood 
& Green, the architects, commenced 
work on the plans. 

These pictures are interesting in 
that they show one of the principal 
reasons why we get repeat orders. 

Under the Gilbreth system and 
the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum contract 
the owner, instead of the contractor, 
is the final arbiter of how the work 
shall be performed. Instead of the 
contractor being in a position to 
maintain undisputed possession of 
the building until it is entirely com- 
pleted, the owner can, if he elects, 
arrange to move in as fast as a floor 
is finished. 

To any busy manufacturer strug- 
sling to meet delivery contracts the importance of such an 
arrangement is obvious. Instead of being obliged to make and 
receive propositions from the contractor and to pay him a very 


FRANK B. CGILBRETH 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
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FOR REPEAT ORDERS 


handsome price for the accommoda- 
tion, the owner is just as absolutely 
in control of the work when the first 
spadeful of earth is thrown from the 
excavation as when the entire struct- 
ure 1s completed. 

He can rush that part of the work 
he needs most. He can change the 
plans as often as he sees fit. He can 
take possession of any part of the 
work at his own convenience instead 
of the contractor’s convenience. 

He can do any or all of these 
things without consulting the con- 
tractor and buying from him the 
privilege to use his own structure 
for himself. 

And finally, so long as the owner’s 
changes do not materially increase 
the size of the structure, the fixed- 
sum profit of the contractor is in no 
way affected. If the changes do 
involve a material increase in the size 
of the structure, that contingency is 
provided for in advance by the stip- 
ulation in the contract that the contractor’s profit on the addition 
shall be pro rata with his original fixed-sum profit. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
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Plans have been filed with the Superinten- 
dent of Buildings for a three-story public 
bath building, to be erected at Cherry and 
Oliver Streets. It is to have a frontage of 
50 feet and a depth of 100 feet, with a hand- 
some pilastered fagade of brick enameled in 
French gray and trimmed with limestone 
and terra-cotta. The third floor will be 
equipped with a gymnasium, and the build- 
ing will also have a roof garden. It is to 
cost $125,000. Horgan & Slattery are the 
architects. 

A new theater is to be erected by Myer 
R. Bimberg on Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
directly opposite the tunnel terminal of the 
Long Island Railroad. Estimated cost, 
$250,000. 

Plans have been filed for the thirteen- 
story apartment-house to be built at the 
southeast corner of Park Avenue and Fifty- 
eighth Street, for the Densmore-Compton 
Building Company, of which Darsa J. Dens- 
more is president. The structure will be 
120x82 feet and will cost about $325,000 
C. W. Buckham, 307 Fifth Avenue, is archi- 
tect. 

NorFoLk, Va.—The Paul Gaie-Green- 
wood Company, Granby Street and City 
Hall Avenue, it is reported, has awarded 
the contract to erect an eight-story building 
to E. Tatterson, 312 Main Street. Cost re- 
ported to be $100,000 

P. Thornton Mayre, Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., it is stated, has been engaged 
to prepare plans for the Georgia Building, 
which is to be erected at the Jamestown 
Exposition, at Norfolk. 

Breese & Mitchell, Atlantic Trust Build- 
ing, have prepared plans for a ten-story 
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apartment-house which R. B. Fentress is 
contemplating erecting at Granby and Free- 
mason Streets. 

NorwaLk, Conn.—Plans have been ap- 
proved by the committee on High-school, 
Norwalk, Conn., for a new building de- 
signed by Wilson Potter, 1 Union Square, 
Manhattan, to cost $100,000. Estimates 
will be taken immediately. 

Omana, Nes.—John Latenser, architect, 
has completed plans for the proposed City- 
hall for South Omaha. It will be two-story, 
brick, 60x85, with a similar building, 28x60, 
in the rear for police court and station. 

The Capital City Brick & Pipe Company 
has the contract for the construction of the 
Rome Hotel, at Sixteenth and Jackson 
Streets. Cost, $125,000. John Latenser, ar- 
chitect. 

Owensporo, Ky.—Stockholders of the 
Seven Hills Chautauqua Association are ar- 
ranging for the erection of a $60,000 build- 
ing on the Chautauqua grounds. 

PARAGOULD, ArK.—Bids will be received 
until November 4 (H. H. Crowley, treas- 
urer) for erecting a three-story and base- 
ment brick and concrete Masonic Tempie. 

PASADENA, CaL.—The Trustees of the 
First Christian Church, it is stated, are 
about to let the contract to erect a $30,000 
edifice at North Marengo Avenue and Ra- 
mona Street. N. F. Marsh is the architect. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Cramp & Co. have 
been awarded the contract at $300,000 to 
erect the four-story granite, brick and rein- 
forced-concreate theater for the Broad 
Street Realty Company. It is to be known 
as the Edwin Forrest Theater. 

Architect Horace Trumbauer, Land Title 
Building, is preparing plans for the pro 
posed ten-story hotel to be erected at the 
northwest corner of Eighth and Chestnut 
Streets, on the site of the old Partridge & 
Richardson store. Cost, $750,000. 

Reports state that bids will be asked by 
the Board of Education at. Philadelphia for 
an elementary school, to be erected at Sec- 
ond and Wolf Streets, at a cost of $225,000. 

PitrspurG, Pa.—A special committee has 
been appointed by Councils with W. A. 
Martin, chairman, to consider the advisa- 
bility of erecting a new city building on the 
Diamond Market site. Probable cost, $2,- 
000,000, 

Bids are being received by F. H. DeAr- 
ment, architect, for an eight-story rein- 
forced-concrete apartment building, 91x125 
feet, to be built at Alder and Spahr Streets, 
near the Hotel Lamont. J. T. Kyle and 
others are back of the project and it is esti- 
mated that the building will cost $200,000 
Concrete is figuring largely in building op- 
erations of this city, but this is the first 
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apartment-house to be built of that mate- 
rial. 

Plans have been prepared for the erection 
of a $200,000 two-story steel plant, 40x200 
feet, for Mackintosh & Hemphill Company, 
foot of Twelfth Street and Allegheny River. 

Plans are being prepared for the erection 
of a $100,000 brick and terra cotta home for 
the Pittsburg Newsboys’ Home Society. 
Alden & Harlow, Farmers’ Bank Building, 
architects. 

Lloyd Bros., Lewis Building, it is report- 
ed, are the architects for a $40,000 addition 
which it is proposed erecting at the St. 
Francis Xavier College, Beatty Station. 
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Ec. ¥, Publication 
has bought a at Fifth Avenue and 
Bouquet Street, and intends to erect a four- 
story brick and steel store and office’ build- 


Remington, Building, 


site 


ing. Cost, $75,000. 
QuaANAH, TeEx.—Hardeman County has 
voted affirmatively the proposed $50,000 


bond issue for the erection of courthouse. 
Address County Judge. 

Rapip City, S. D.—Bids are asked by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washing 
ton, D. C., until 2 p.m., October 24, for labor 
and material for constructing brick office 
building, with plumbing, steam heat and 
acetylene gas piping, at the Rapid City 
School. Jesse F. House, Superintendent. 

RoseEvILLe, Cat.—The Southern Pacific 
Company will erect a terminal here, with 
extensive roundhouses and fifty miles of 
switching tracks. Estimated cost, $500,000. 
I. O. Rhoades is general passenger agent, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

RicHMonp, VA.—Charles K. Bryant has 
about completed plans for proposed High- 
school building to be erected here. 

St. JosepH, Mo.—Block Brothers Cloth- 
ing Company will erect a five-story business 
house for their own use. 

Architect E. J. Eckel, 22-24 Commercial 
Bank Building, has drawn plans for an 
eight-story reinforced-concrete building to 
be erected by John Donovan on Francis 
Street. 

St, Louis, Mo.—Condie-Neale Glass Com- 
pany, Herbert D. Condie, president, will 
erect a $200,000 warehouse and office build- 
ing. 


Francis Bros. & Co. are considering the 
erection of a ten-story office building. 

A sixteen-story building is to be erected 
at Seventh and Olive Streets, at a cost of 
$160,000. William A. Gill holds the lease on 
the property. 

The Keeley 
Chestnut 


Real Estate Company, 1113 
Street, will erect a three-story 
apartment-house, 270x155 feet, on the north 
The 
building will be arranged in five and six 
room apartments. Work will be started at 
once. 


side of Page Avenue, to cost $70,000. 


It is reported that a twelve-story fireproof 
apartment-house will be erected soon at cor 
ner Kingshighway and Maryland Avenue, 
to $600,000. Isaac S. Taylor, Tobin 
Building, is now working on plans, which 
will have a frontage of 150 feet by a depth 
of 200 feet. It will be built in a “U” shape, 
will contain cafés; grill-rooms, refrigerating, 
light and steam plant. 

St. Paut, Minn.—Buechner & Orth, ar- 
chitects, are preparing plans for the North- 
western Furniture Exposition Company, to 
be erected on University and Raymond Ave- 
nue. It will 200x150 feet, three-story 
and basement, of brick and cut stone, and 
will have about 94,000 square feet of floor 
space. Cost, $50,000. 

San Antonio, Tex.—George C. Saur has 
had plans prepared by Henry T. Phelps for 
three additional 
$35,000. 

SAN Francisco, Cat.—A $100,000 school, 
to be known the Ohio School, will be 
erected by the Ohio Society of California. 

Frank T. Shea, architect, has completed 


cost 


be 


stories to building; cost, 


as 


plans for an eight-story steel Class A build- 
ing, for J. Parker Whitney. It is to be 
erected on Geary Street, between Grant 
Avenue and Stockton at a of 
$500,000. The has been 
awarded to J. R. 

McDougall Bros. have been engaged to 
prepare plans fora Y. M. C. A to 
be seven or eight stories high and erected on 
Mason and Ellis Srteets. 

A six-story 


street, cost 


steel contract 
3owles, of Portland, Ore 


building, 


reinforced-concrete building 
is to be Mission and Jessi 
Streets. John Partridge, president Real Es- 
tate Company, 759 Fillmore Street, may be 
able to give further information 


erected on 


The Eyre Investment Company will erect 
an eight-story Class A, reinforced-concrete 
building, with steel columns, to cost $100, 
coo, at Sutter and Kearney Streets. L. B 
Dutton is the architect, and the Thompson 
Starrett Company, New York, N. Y., the 
builders. 

Barker, Nickerbocker & Bostwich will 
erect a six-story Class A, and_ brick 
building, 47x75 feet, at Natoma and Second 
Streets, to cost $75,000. 

Maxwell G. Bugbee has prepared plans 
for a reinforced-concrete building, to be 
erected at Battery, East, Filbert and Green- 
wich Streets, at a cost of $60,000. 


steel 


The Odd Fellows, it is reported, are hav 
ing plans prepared by Dodge & Allen, for a 
steel, brick and terra-cotta building, to be 
at Market and 
probably four stories high 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—It is reported that the 
Savannah Theater Company will rebuild 
theater reported burned at a loss of $75,000. 


erected Seventh Streets 
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Albert Weis, of New York, N. Y., is presi 


dent, and M. Seeskind, of Savannah, man 
SCRANTON Pa—Horace Trumbauer, 
ind Title Building, Philadelphia, is pre 

paring plans for a four-story brick, stone 
l nemorial home for aged, for M. 

Maloney. Estimated cost, $150,000 
SHAMOKIN, Pa.—Plans are being pre- 


pared for a packing-house, cold-storage and 
e-manufacturing plant for the Croninger 
Packing Company. It will be 60x100 feet 
four-story, steel, brick and concrete build 
SEATTLE, Wasu.—J. J. Donnellan, Denny 
Building, is reported to be preparing plans 
sixteen-story theater and office build 
ng, which is to be erected on Third Avenue 
idison Street, for Timothy Sullivan, 
of New York, N. Y., and John W. Consi 
1i1 A $600,000 
& White Company, proprie 
rs of the Ranier-Grand Hotel, will start 
work in the spring on the construction of a 
fireproof building, to cost $500,- 
000. No plans have been prepared. It will 


be f reinforced-concrete with steel con- 


he Standard Furniture Company is con 
sidering the matter of building an eight- 
story building to cost in the neighborhood 


7? 2 11 


f $250,000. Bids will be called for in the 


Plans have been prepared, according to 
reports, by H. Ryan, Globe Building, for a 
15,000 apartment-house, to be erected at 
Harvard Avenue, North and East Thomas 
Street, for E. B. Roy, of Roy & Roy, lum- 


Sf 
st 


Sioux Crry, S. D.—Louis Mieville, of 
has bought the Corn Pal 
ice corner site at Sixth and Pierce Streets, 
and proposes erecting a building to cost 
$100,000. Plans have not been drawn. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—According to reports, 
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$500,000 will be expended by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad for the construction of im- 
provements to its station and yard. W. L 
Darlin, St. Paul, Minn 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Frank L. Dunlap 
and J. A. Angers & Bro. will erect a five 
story store and apartment-house at Main 
and Winthrop Streets, to cost $100,000. 

The Church of the Holy Family expects 
to be able to start work soon on a new brick 
and stone church at King Street and East 
ern Avenue, to cost about $100,000, 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Preliminary plans fo1 

Normal-school building to be erected here 
for the State Board of Education are being 
prepared by Architects Drischler & Elsner, 
Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo. Cost, 
$250,000 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—The question of issuing 
$125,000 bonds for erecting a county memo- 
rial building will be voted on at the No 
vember election. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—It is reported that Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt contemplates erecting a 
high-class hotel here 

Tacoma, WasH.—The Y. M. C. A. will 
erect a building to cost $150,000. 

TEXARKANA, TEX.—The edifice to be 
erected by the First Methodist Church, for 
which Sanguinet & Staats, Forth Worth, 
Tex., are preparing plans, will be 60x100 
feet; brick and stone; ordinary construc- 
tion; steam heat; electric wiring for lights 
and fans; cost, $30,000. 

ToLtepo, O.—An arcade business building, 
to cost $500,000, will be erected by a stock 


company in which James H. Tracy, E. D. 
Libbert, and others are interested. 

The People’s Savings Loan & Building 
Company is reported to have secured a site 
on Huron Street and will erect a bank build 
ing, to cost about $50,000. 

Plans are being prepared, according to 
reports, for a freighthouse, 800 feet long, 
which the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway Company (S. Rockwell, chief en 
gineer, Cleveland) intends erecting in this 
city 

Toronto, Ont.—Charles E. Ireson, who 
recently took over the Russell House on 
Yonge Street, will commence building op 
erations on a new twelve-story hotel struc- 
ture about May 1. The Russell House 
Building will be used as an annex. This 
will be the largest hotel building in Canada 

A theater will be erected on the site of 
the present Star Theater on Temperance 
Street. It will have double the seating ca- 
pacity of the present building. Mcllfatrick 
& Son, architects, of New York, are at work 
on the plans, and building will begin with 
the new year. 

University, N. D.—Bids will be received 
until October 30 by the Board of Trustees 
of the State University, at University (J. 
W. Wilkerson, secretary), for erecting a 
library at said University. Patton & Miller, 
architects, Chicago, III. 

Montciair, N. J.—The State 
Board of Education, of Trenton, it is stated, 
has approved the plans prepared by Geo. 
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Poole, for the State Normal-school, to be 
erected in Upper Montclair. 


Utica, N. Y 
sive improvements are to be made to the 
Masonic Home, costing $150,000. They in- 
clude a new hospital, dormitories, refriger- 
ating plant and interior improvements. 

Bids are asked until 3 P.m., October 24, 
by the State Commission in Lunacy, Capitol, 
Albany, for construction, heating, plumbing 
and electric-light wiring and feeder cables 
for Acute Hospital Building at Utica; also 
for construction of conduit and outside 
lighting system at the State Hospital, Utica. 
T. A. McGarr is secretary of the commit 
Heins, Capitol, is state ar 


It is reported that exten 


tee; George L. 
chitect. 

Vautey City, N. D—J. L. LaValley, of 
Moorhead, Minn., will erect a dwelling here 
in the spring, to contain ten rooms. Mayor 
Wood contemplates erecting a three-story 
brick and stone flat building, tooxtoo. Cost, 
$40,000. 

VERACRUZ, Mex.—The municipality of the 
city of Veracruz, Mex., is advertising for 
sealed bids on the construction of a general 
prison and the remodeling of the palacio 
(City-hall). 
cordance with the plans presented by the 
City Engineer. Al] bids must be sent in by 
December 8, accompanied by detailed speci- 
fications and the necessary drawings for a 
correct understanding of the work. The cost 
of the proposed undertaking is limited to 
$125,000 for the prison structure and $150,- 
ooo for the improvements to the palacio, 
United States currency. Surety is required 
in the sum of 25 per cent. of the total cost 
of the work. Cement is to be used in large 
quantities in both these structures. 

Warp’s IsLtanp, N. Y.—Bils are asked by 
the State Commission in I.unacy, Albany, 
N. Y., until 3 p.m., October 4, for rewiring 
and fixtures, east division, ] lanhattan State 
Hospital, Ward’s Island, N Y. Drawings 


The work is to be done in ac- 
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and specifications may be consulted and 
blank forms of proposals obtained at Man- 
hattan State Hospital, Ward’s Island, N. Y., 
or by application to G. L. Heins, State Ar- 
chitect, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

WasuHincton, D. C.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until October 18 (readvertisement) 
at the office of Building for National Mu- 
seum (Bernard R. Green, superintendent of 
construction), Library Congress, for exca- 
vation and concrete foundations and pier 
work for the south pavilion of the new 
building for the National Museum in this 
city. 

Plans are being prepared for a_ brick, 
stone and steel cold-storage and ice-manu- 
facturing plant, for the Washington Cold 
Storage Ice Company. Complete machin- 
ery will be installed. Cost, about $300,000. 
William V. Cox, 509 Seventh Street, N. W., 
president. 

The members of the Holy Trinity Roman 
Catholic Church, it is stated, will erect a 
building to cost $30,000, at Thirty-sixth and 
N Streets, Georgetown, to be used as a 
school and a hall. 

James L. Parsons, Thirteenth and Penn- 
sylvania Avenues, has received the contract 
for the Hotel Congress Hall, at B Street 
and New Jersey Avenue, for the Congress 
Hall Hotel Company. It is to be a ten- 
story brick, stone and steel building, of fire- 
proof construction. Estimated cost, $350,000. 

The George A. Fuller Company, Munsey 
3uilding, has received the contract for an 
eight-story brick, stone and steel bank and 
office building, 50x160 feet, for the Union 
Trust Company. Estimated cost, $600,000 

Wyeth & Cresson, architects, 1517 H 
Street, N. W., are preparing plans for a 
four-story brick and stone residence at 
Twenty-fourth and U Streets, for J. H. 
Hammond. Estimated cost, $200,000. 

Architects F. M. Day & Bro., 925 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, are preparing plans 
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for a three-story brick, stone and steel fire 
proof Hospital for Consumptives for the 
District of Columbia 

000. 

The National 
Bank, E, S. Barker, president, is consider 
ing the enlarging of its building now being 
erected by increasing its frontage 4o feet 


The present building will cost $300,000, and 


Estimated cost, $100, 


Citizens’ 


Metropolitan 


n 


the addition will cost about $250,000 more 

The syndicate that will build the new fire 
proof hotel on the northeast corner of Four 
teenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, is 
rapidly completing preparations for the com 
petition of architects who will design the 
building. Each trustee of the company will 
have the privilege of suggesting the name of 
one architect. Those forming the company 
are Christian Heurich, R. T. Warwick, F 
P. Burke, F. V. Killian, James Lansburgh 
John F. Wilkins and Charles E. Wood 
The cost of the building will probably be 
$400,000 and the materials used the best 
The hotél will be eleven stories in hei 
with a 


ht 
rh 


‘ 
Lit, 


large rathskeller Plans will bi 
presented to the trustees on November 1 
and work will begin about the first of next 
year. 

The George A. Fuller Company, New 
York, will commence work on th 
$150,000 theater and office building at Ninth 
Street, near F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. The owner is the Washington Thea 
ter Company, and the lessees Weber & Rush 
Three stories, 80x200 feet, seating capacity 
2,000. J. B. McElfatrick & 
Broadway, are architects. 

WaynessurG, Pa—Robinson & Winkler, 
architects, House Building, Pittsburg, have 
let general contract to the Duquesne Con- 
struction 


soon 


Son, 1402 


Company, Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburg, for a four-story brick and stone 
bank building, 20x120 feet, for the People’s 
National Bank, J. A. Esti- 
mated cost, $100,000. 


Dunn, Cashier. 


2, 


—. 
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' Barber Asphalt Paving” Co., Phila- an... pcan <I METAL CEILING. “delphia, pot poe Phila 


delphia . . 5 lobia teak FIREPROOFING. 


et 


1p Pape Mf, a 1s ; Conten, Ohio. Weshington University | ‘School * of 
BLUE PRINTS. . H, Mullins alem, : oi ngineering and Architecture, St. 
M ny Ee Associated Expanded Metal Or New See also Fireproofing. Louis, Mo. 


fork . . 
as ya pd ace ae. Blome, &. gous 14 02 * Chi ica, ‘i METAL LATHING. SHEET-METAL WORK. 
(Electric). inton Wire Cloth Co. Gee: ass. : : : ss 
Wagenhorst, J. H. & Co., Youngs- Expanded Metal and Corrugated ~~ ao oe Bcttay Borger Mig. Co. Go. Belem, 0: 
town, O. io » St. Louis. -| G. Hayes, New Yo: .| J.S. Thorn Co., Phila., Pa.’... 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). Gilbreth. Frank B., New York. Truss Metal Lath vs "New York. - | SHUTTERS (Stes! eh 


Gorham Mfg. Co., New York. Imperial Expanded Metal Co.,. Chi- 
ick" Wn. Hi. Co, New York. METAL SETTINGS (for Glass). Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


ee ve 


— 


a RE et Rh ec ei 





MDs o0acne vaoncas taken 
ichey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth, a Fireproofing Co., Pittsburgh, Flanagan & Biedenweg, Chicago... . 


s New York City Biwsen ceca eee a near ene nn seaeage 
Ww ietow Bros. Co., The, icon Til. Peet Sener “ye o, ~~ 
CAPITALS AND COLUMNS. Turner Construction Co., New York. 


_——7 =~ a Mfg. Co., Mount Philadel che Be. wee Cee Oe, 


N. 
: Underwriters’ Engineering + ‘and Con- 
CARPETS, RUGS. os struction Co., New York. : 
CEMENT. FIREPROOF LATHING. 

See Coment, Woda, i Pa ; Hayes, Geo., New York............ 

s Cement Co., New York...... 

Tilinois Steel Co., Chicago... .... | EPROOF SHUTTERS. 

COLUMNS (Lock Joint). Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 
sy Bros. Mfg. Co., ‘Mouse FLOOR POLISH. 


i. " 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston....... 
CONCRETE’ CONSTRUCTION. , si 
Gilbreth, Frank B., New York . _ FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
= S. Blome ~~ Chicago.. si Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass. 
nm lerwriters ngineering ‘an on- 
struction Co., New York... GLASS GLOBES. 
CONCRETE PILING. 


Holophane Glass Co., New York. 


Alling nw gee Co,, Chicago. .... GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 
vo el Concrete Pile Co., New Wm. H. Jackson Co., New York.. 


Engineering- ‘Contracting to. Balti- GREENHOUSES. 


TMOTO. 0. wc cesceesecese sesesssecs Hitchings & Co., 


Y 
Miller, William L., Boston... .. ° see 
Rey a Concrete Pile Co., Chicago, Lord & Burnham Gs. N.Y. 


CONSERVATORIES. **"” " Saaley W ‘“ 
Hitchin & Co. New York. es tanley Works, Mis. Britain, Conn. 
ord & Burnham Co., New York. Y _ Towne Mig. Co., Stamford, 
CONTRACTORS —“ "BUILDERS. . jaae 
Frank B. Gilbreth, New York... ... HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). 
—— &" Whiton Construction Co., Gurney Heater Mig. Co., Boston:... ; 


Underwriters’ En ngit neeri ng ‘and “Con- Hitchings & Co., New York.. ae recee 
struction Co., New York. H. B. Smith Co., New York....... 


CORDAGE. : HEATING APPARATUS (Steam). 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston.... Hitchi & Co.. New York 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. Ss teh Co. H 3 New Yo. leaden: 
American School of pate pe casei = ee Hee #00908 
Rs ncn ss os ..++../INSULATED WIRE. | 


DOORS (Balance). The Okonite Co. (Ltd.), N. Y...... 


Pitt Balance Door Co., New York. 
DOORS (Fireproof Metal-covered). INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Fire Proof Door Co., Minneapolis,) tuber, H. F. & Co., New York.... 


DOORS (Steel ‘Roilling). INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
one ws'suPPLES O.| See Tiles (Interlocking Rubber)... . 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., New Y ork....... . TRONWORK (Ornamental). 
Soltmann, E. G., New York.. aed qorkene, Wm. H., Co., New York. 
ELECTRIC PLATE WARMERS. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio... _ 
Prometheus Electric Co., New York... Pitt, Wm. R., Iron W orks, New York. 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. Richey , Brow ne & Donald, Maspeth, 
Elevator ee & ope Co., New OB "New York City.. 
York. age | Winslow. Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ti. 


_ PNEUMATIC TANKS. 


‘;: | PRISM LIGHTING. 


| REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


SKYLIGHTS, a 
Gorge Ha Hayes, New York.......... 
af Co., Salem, ae 
Vaile & fo Baltimore, Md.. 


MINERAL WOOL. 
U. S. Mineral Wool Co., New York 


MORTAR COLORS. 
Saml. H. French & Co., Phila., Pa STABLE FIXTURES. 


” | PAINT. ey Iron | oe ent hives 
Jorn — Crucible Co., pay STAIR TREAD. 
National Lead Co., ‘New York. i American aneee weed peene leeey 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. Boston ..... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. "| STEEL ROLLING-DOORS. 


5. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill. Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


PLASTER ORNAMENTS. TERRA-COTTA. 
Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa.| The 9 | ee Renee om hooey 


Chicago, II. 
PLUMBING GOODS. — 


: TILES. 
Woolf, L., Mfg. Co., Chicago........ W Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York. 


TILES (Interlocking Rubber). 
Kewanee Water meaty < Co., heneesi Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
. . oO 


nee, Ill x 
N. Y. Rotting and Packing Co., Ltd., 


American Luxfer Prism Co., Gee.) P oo Rub! 
Holophane Glass Co., New York.. — vania Rubbe: Co. Jeancette, 
PUMPS. VALVES AND ‘PACKING. 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York.| Jenkins Bros., New York........ “< 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 
RS. 
a Ig . Mew Yok. Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y. 
rin ow 208 New York Blower Co., Chicago er 
Holophane Glass Co., New York.. Sturtevant, B. F.,\ Co., Boston. 
Thomas & Smith, Chicago.......... 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass,| WATERPROOFING. 
Ex my ge ee and eanpngennes _— Bird, F.W., &Son, East Walpole, Mass 
Gilbreth, Frank B., New York. : WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewa- 
Turner Construction Co., New York.| 5 Se rr ree 
Underwriters’ Engineering and Con-/ WEATHER VANES. 


struction Co., New York. 
W. N. Wight & Co............New York. | T. W. Jones, New York............ 
WINDOW LINE. 
ROOFING MATERIALS. Samson Cordage Works, Boston.. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Phila WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 


Ss i eae ab dt ot oll cae ah 
Bird, F. W. & Son, East “Waipole, Gorge Hey itr a Bro VEtied: ik: 


Mass : 
Blome, R. S., Co., Chicago. WOODWORKERS. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., _ Ambier, Huber, H. F. & Co., New York 
; ZINC WHITE. *@ ~ 


Pa. 
See also Asphalt’ Roofing. . 


New) Jersey Zinc. ‘Co., New, York" a 





